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| tives of North-Bridwiaz/ but the High- 
landers differ from the . of the 


SHAVE 8 


I am, viz. the Eaſtern 


d Side of "this Iſland, 
bordering upon the 


northern Mountaits, which Part I take 
to be a Kind of Medium between the 


1 Lowlands and Highlands; - both by Its: St 
tuation, and as it partakes of the Language 


and Cuſtoms of both thoſe Exttemes. 
BE England the N ame of gentle 


is uſed diſcriminately, to ſignify any 


one of the Male - Part of the Na- 


Vol. II. ys Low 


ng only of the 
Part of Scotland, where 
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Low. Country in almoſt every Circum- 
ſtance of Life. Their Language, Cuſ- 
toms, Manners, Drefs, &c. are- unlike, 
and neither of them would be contented 
to be taken for the other; inſomuch, 
that in ſpeaking of an unknown Perſon 
of this Country (I mean Scotland) as a2 
Scotſman only, it is as indefinite as bare- 
ly to call a Frenchman an European, ſo 
little would his native Character be 
en by it. ; 


I own it may be ſaid, there is a Dit 
ference in the other Part of this Iſland, 
between the Engliſb and the Welſh ; but 
I think it is hardly in any Degree to be 
compar'd with the unn * 
ſtinction. 


_ You wil conclude, I am ſpeaking 
only of ſuch among the People of Scof- 
land, who have not had the Advantages 
of Fortune and Education; for Letters 
and Cynverſe with polite Strangers will 
render all Mankind equal, fo far as their 
Genius and Application will admit; ſome 

few 
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few Prejudices, of no very great 2 
quence, eeptad. 1 


| A.Crowp of 8 and Ob- 
ſervations were juſt now preſſing for Ad- 
mittance, but I have rejected em all, as 
fit only to anticipate ſome of the Con- 

_ tents of the Sheets that are to follow z 
and therefore I am; now at Liberty to 
begin my Account of the moſt northern 
Part of Great Britain, fo far as it has 


fallen within my Knowledge. 


Tus Highlands take up more than 
one half of Scotland: They extend 
from Dunbarton, near the Mouth of the 
River Clyde, to the northernmoſt Part of 
the Iſland, which is above two hundred 
Miles, and their Breadth is from fifty | 
to above an Hundred. But how to de- 
ſcribe em to you, ſo as to give you any 
tolerable idea of ſuch a rugged Coun- 
try; to you, I fay, who have never 
been out of the South of England, is, I 
fear, a Taſk altogether impracticable. 


B 2 Is 
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Ir it had been poſſible for me to pro- 
cure a Landſkip (I ſhould fay Heath- 
{kip, or Rock-ſkip)' of any one tremen- 
dous View among the Mountains, it 


guage, you know, can only communi- 
cate Ideas, as it were, by Retail; and 
a Deſcription of one Part of an Object, 


weakens another that went before: 
Whereas Painting not only ſhews the 


ſeveral Parts to be examin'd ſeparately, 
and at Leiſure, by the Eye. 


1 From Words we can only receive a 
Notion of ſuch unknown Objects, as 
bear ſome Reſemblance with others we 
have ſeen ; but Painting can even create 
Ideas of Bodies, utterly unlike to any 
ig that ever appear'd to our Sight. 


Tnus am I entering upon my molt 
difficult Ta for the Cuſtoms and 
I Manners | 


1 ˙ 4 a AAA I I. Ae ens 


would be ſatisfactory and informing at. 
one ſingle Caſt of the Eye: But Lan- 


which is compos'd of many, defaces or 


whole intire at one View, but leaves the 


| 7 
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Manners of the Highlanders will give 
me little. Trouble more than the Tran- 

ſcribing. But, as I believe I am the 
firſt who ever attempted a minute De- 
_ ſcription of any ſuch Mountains, I can- 
not but greatly doubt of my . Succeſs 
herein; and nothing but your Friend- - 
ſhip and your Requeſt - (which to me is 
a Command) could have engag'd'me to 
hazard my Credit even with you (in- 
dulgent as you are) by an Undertaking, 
wherein the Odds are ſo much againſt 
me. 1 5 | 9710 


Bur to begin — The Highlands are, 
for the greateſt Part, compos'd of Hills 
as it were piled one upon another, till 
the Complication riſes and ſwells to 
Mountains; of which the Heads are 
frequently above the Clouds, and near 
the Summit have vaſt Hollows fill'd up 
with Snow, which, on the North Side, 
continues all the Year long. 


From 7 Weſt Coaſt they riſe as it 
were, in Progreſſion upwards, toward 


* the 
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the midland Country, Eaſtward (for on 
the Eaſt Side of the Iſland they are not 
generally quite ſo high) and their Rid- 
ges, for the moſt Part, run Weſt and 
Eaſt, or near thoſe Points, as do like- 
wiſe all the yet diſcover d Beds or Scams 
of Minerals they contain; with which, 
I have good Reaſon to believe they are 


well furniſh'd, 


Tuls Poſition of the Mountains has 

created Arguments for the Truth of a 
univerſal Deluge, as if the Waters had 
formed thoſe vaſt Inequalities, by ruſhing 


violently old Eaſt to Weſt, 


| Taz Summits of | the Higheſt are 
moſtly deſtitute of Earth, and the huge 
naked Rocks, being juſt above the Heath, 
produce the diſagreeable Appearance of 
a ſcabbed Head, eſpecially when they 
appear to the View in a conical Figure; 
for as you proceed round em in Valleys, 
on leſſer Hills, or the Sides of other 

Mountains, their Form varies according to 

the Situation of the Eye that beholds em. 
Trry 
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Turr ho cloath'd with Heath, in- 

terſpers d with Rocks, and it is very rare 
to ſee any Spot of Graſs; for thoſe (few 
as they are) lie conceal'd, from an out- 


ward View, in Flats and Hollows among 


the Hills. There are indeed ſome Moun- 
tains that have Woods of Fir, or ſmall 
Oaks on their Declivity, where the Root 


of one Tree is almoſt upon a Line, 


with the Top of another: Theſe are 
rarely ſeen in a Journey; what there 
may be behind, out of all common 


Ways, I do not know, but none f 


them will pay for felling and removing 
over Rocks, Bogs, Precipices and Con- 
veyance by rocky Rivers, except ſuch as 
are near the Sea-Coaſt, and hardly thoſe; 
as I believe the Tari- Buildings Gampany 
will. 14 in the 2 7 Ave 


Ive 1 ACE the "WIT of 
Snow, near the Tops of the Mountains: 
They are great Hollows, appearing be- 
low as ſmall Spots of white (J will ſup- 
poſe of the Dimenſions of a pretty large 

. B 4 Table) 
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Table) but they are fo diminiſh'd to the 
Eye by their vaſt Height and Diſtance, 
from, perhaps, a Mile, or more in Length, 


and Breadth proportionable-. This I 
know by Experience, having rid over 


ſuch a Patch of Snow in the Month of 


June: The Surface was ſmooth, not 


| ſlippery, and ſo hard, my Horſe's Feet 


made little or no Impreſſion on it; and 
in one Place I rid over a Bridge of Snow, 
hollow'd into a Kind of Arch. I then 
made no doubt this Paſſage for the Wa- 
ter, at Bottom of the deep Burne, was 


open d by the Warmth of Springs; of 


which, I ſuppoſe, in dry ny, tho 
e was wholly wi F200 


Sion the Tops of the RSG 
Mts deſcend deep, wide and winding 
Hollows, plough'd into the Sides, by 
the Weight and violent Rapidity of the 
Waters; which often looſen and bring 
down Stones of an incredible Bigneſs. 


Or one of theſe Hollows, only Part 
appears to Sight, in — Places of 
che 
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the Deſcent; the reſt is loſt to View, in 
er * * * 
Warn the hd Wat. as a 
to appear with white Streaks in theſe 
Cavities, the Inhabitants who are within 
View of the Height, ſay, be Grey 
Mare's Tail begins to grow, and it ſerves 
to them as a Monitor of enſuing Peril, 
if at that Time they venture far from 
Home ; becauſe they might be in Dan- 
ger, by Waters, to have all Communi- 
cation cut off between them and Shelter 
or Suſtenance. And they are very ſkil- 
ful to judge, in what Courſe of Time 
the Rivers and CPI nn become im- 
Ne Is 


Tre caſhing and WI af theſe 
Cataracts among the Rocks make em 
look exceeding white, by Compariſon 
with the bordering Heath; but when 
the Mountains are cover'd with Snow, 
and that is melting, then thoſe Streams 
of Water, compar'd with the White- 
neſs near 'em, look of a dirty yellowiſh 

Colour, 
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Colour, from the Soil and Sulphur mix'd 
with them as they deſcend. But every 
Thing, you ys is this, or that by 


ow organ 


ain FOR conclude thi Delerip: 
858 of the outward Appearance of the 
Mountains, which I am already tired of, 
as a diſagrecable Subject, and I believe 
you are ſo too; but for your future Eaſe 
in that Particular, there is not much 
more Variety in it, but gloomy Spaces, 
different Rocks, Heath, and high, and 
JoW. 


To caſt onen Bye db un Baidicnte 
toward a Group of them, they appear 
ſtill one above another, fainter and faint- 
er, according to the airial Perſpective, 
and the whole of a diſmal gloomy 
Brown, drawing upon a dirty Purple ; 
and moſt of all diſagreeable, when the 


Heath i is in Bloom. 


Tnosx Ridges of the Mountains that 
appear next to the Æther, by their rug- 
ged. 
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ged irregular Lines, the Heath and black 
Rocks, are render'd-extremely harſh "ts 
the Eye, by appearing cloſe to that dia- 
phanous Body, without any Medium to 
ſoften the Oppoſition, and the clearer 
che Day, che more rude and offenſivo 
they are to the Sight ; yet in Tone few = 
Places, where any white Cragys are 
| a-top, that Harſhneſs is ſomethin g fof- 
tened. 


Bur of al " Views; 1b 4 
moſt horrid is, to look at the Hills from 
Eaſt to Weſt, or vice verſ4; for then 
the Eye penetrates far among 'em, and 
ſees, more particularly, their ſtupen- 
dus Bulk, frightful Irregularity, and 
 hotrid Gib, Wade yet more ſombrbus 
by the Shades and faint Reflections they 
communicate one to IE: 


As a pectin of the Flight of thoſs 
Mrounmitd I ſhall here take notice of one 


in Lochaber, call'd Benevis; which from 
the Level below, to that Part of the 
. only, which appears to View, 


has 
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has been ſeveral Times meaſured by dif- 
ferent Artiſts, _ and found to be three 
Quarters of a Mile of peer, 
Height. | 


* Ir is reckon'd ſeven Scots Miles- to 
that Part, where it begins to be inac- 
ceſſible. n 


Sour Engliſh Officers took it in the 
Fancy to go to the Top, but could not at- 
tain it for Bogs and huge perpendicular 
Rocks; and when they were got as 


= high as they could go, they found a 


vaſt Change in the Quality of the Air, 
ſaw nothing but the Tops of other 
Mountains, and altogether a Proſpect of. 
one tremendous Heath, with here and 


there ſome Spots of Craggs and Snow. 


Tris wild Expedition, in aſcending 
round and round the Hills; in finding 
acceſſible Places, helping one another 


up the Rocks, in Diſappointments, and 


their returning to the Foot of the Moun- 
tain, took 'em up a whole Summer's 
| Day, 
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Day, from five in the Morning. This 
is according to their own Relation. But 
they were fortunate in an Article of the 
greateſt Importance to them, i. e. That 
the Mountain happen'd to be free from 
Clouds while they were in it, which is 
| a Thing not very common in that dab- 
bled Part of the Iſland, the Weſtern 
Hills; 1 ſay, if thoſe condens d Vapours 
had paſs'd, while they were at any con- 
fiderable Height, and had continued, 
there would have been no Means leſt 
for them to find their Way down, and 
they muſt have periſh'd with Cold, F 
— Hunger. 


Im paſſing to the Heart of the High- 
lands, we proceed from bad to worſe, 
which makes the wor of all the leſs ſur- 
prizing ; but I have often heard it ſaid, 
by my Countrymen, that they verily be- 
liev'd, if an Inhabitant of the South of 
England were to be brought blindfold 
into ſome narrow rocky Hollow, enclos'd 
with theſe horrid Proſpects, and there 
to have his Bandage taken off, he would 

de 
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be ready to. die with Fear, as thinking 
it impoſſible he ſhould ever get out to 
return to his native Country. 


Now what do you think of a poeti- 
cal Mountain, ſmooth and eaſy of Aſcent, 
cloath d with a verdant flowery Turf, 
where Shepherds tend their Flocks ; ſit- 
ting under the Shade of tall Poplars, &c. 


In ſhort, what do you think of Rich- 
mond Hill, where we have paſs d ſo 
many Hours together, delighted with 
the beautiful Proſpect. — 


Bur after this Deſcription of theſe 
Mountains, it is not unlikely you may 
aſk, of what Uſe can be ſuch monſtrous 
Excreſcencies ? | ; 


To this 1 ſhould anſwer m— They 
contain Minerals, as I faid before; and 
ſerve. for the breeding and feeding of 
Cattle, wild Fowls and other uſeful 
Animals, which coſt little or nothing in 


keeping. 


THEY 
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' 'Faxy break the Clouds, and not only 
pb the Rivers, but collect great 
Quantities of Water into Lakes and 
other vaſt Reſervoirs, where they are 
huſbanded, as I may fay, for the . 
of Mankind in Time of Drought; and 
thence, by their Gravity, perforate the 
Crannies of Rocks, and looſer Strata, 
and work their Way either perpendicu- 
larly, horizontally, or obliquely; the 
two latter, when they meet with ſolid 
Rock, Clay, or ſome other reſiſting Stra- 
tum, till they find proper Paſſages down- 
ward, and, in the End, form the Springs 
below. And certainly, it is the Defor- 
mity of the Hills that makes the Na- 
tives conceive of their naked Straths and 
Glens, as of the moſt beautiful Objects 
in Nature. | 


Bur, as 1 fappale you are unacquaint- 
ed with theſe Words, I ſhall, here, take 
Occaſion to 2 2 them to you. 


A 
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A Strath is a flat Space of arable Land, 
lying along the Side or Sides of ſome 
capital River, between the Water and 
the Feet of the Hills; and keeps its 
Name till the River comes to be con- 
fin'd to a narrow Space, by ſtony Moors, 
Rocks, or Windings among the Moun- 
tains. | 3 


Tun Glen is a little Spot of Corn 
Country, by the Sides of ſome ſmall Ri- 
ver or Rivulet, likewiſe bounded by 
HFills; this is in general; but there are 

ſome Spaces that are called Glens, from 
their being Flats in deep Hollows, be- 
tween the high Mountains, altho they 
are perfectly barren, as Glen-dou, or the, 
| black Glen, Glen-Almond, &c. 


By the Way, this Glen-Alimond is a 
Hollow ſo very narrow, and the Moun- 
tains, on each Side, ſo ſteep and high, 
that the Sun is ſeen therein no more 
than between two and three Hours in 
the longeſt Day. | Kg 

Now 
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Now let us go among the Hills, and 
ſee if we can find ſomething more agree- 
able, than their outward Appearance. 
And- to that End I ſhall give you the 
Journal of two Days Progreſs ; which, 
I believe, will better anſwer the Purpoſe 
than a disjointed Account of the Incon- 
venience, Hazards, and Hardſhips, that 
attend a Traveller in the Heart of the 
Highlands. But before I begin the par- 
ticular Account of my Progreſs, I ſhall 
venture at a general Deſcription of one 
of the Mountain Spaces between Glen 
and Glen: And when that is done, you 
may make the Compariſon with one of 
our ſouthern Rambles ; in which, with- 
out any previous Route, we us d to wan- 
der from Place to Place, juſt fo as the 
Beauty of the Country invited. * 


How have we been pleas'd with the 
eaſy Aſcent of an Eminence, which al- 
moſt imperceptibly brought us -to the 
beautiful Proſpects ſeen from its Sum- 
mit? What a e Variety of F ields, 

Vor. II. C 8 and 
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and Meadows of various Teints of Green, 
adorn'd with Trees and blooming Hed- . 
ges; and the whole imbelliſh'd with 
Woods, Groves, Waters, Flocks, Herds 
and magnificent Seats of the Happy (at 
leaſt ſeemingly ſo) and every other ri- 
ſing Ground, opening a new and lovely 
Landſkip. 


Bur in one of theſe Monts (as the 
Highlanders call em) ſoon after your 
Entrance upon the firſt Hill you loſe, for 
good and all, the Sight of the Plain from 
whence you parted ; and nothing fol- 
lows but the View of Rocks and Heath, 
both beneath and on every Side, with 
high and barren Mountains round 
about. * ; | "1 076) 


Tus you creep flowly on, between 

the Hills in rocky Ways, ſometimes 
over* thoſe Eminencies, and often on 
their Declivity, continually hoping the 
next Ridge before you will be the Sum- 
mit of the higheſt, and ſo often deceiv'd 


in that Hope, as almoſt to deſpair of ever 
reaching 


- u# TACAC 2M wm 
reaching the Top: And thus you are 
ſtill riſing by long Aſcents, and again de- 


ſcending by ſhorter, till you arrive at 155 


the higheſt Ground, from whence you 
go down in much the ſame Manner, 
revers d, and never have the Glen in 
View, that you with to ſee, as the End 
of your preſent Trouble, till you are 
juſt upon it. And when you are there, 
the Inconveniencies (tho' not the Ha- 


zards) are almoſt as great as in the tedi- 
dious Paſſage to it. 15 


As an Introduction to my Marne I 
muſt acquaint you, that I was advis'd to 
take with me ſome cold Proviſions, and 
Oats for my Horſes ; there being no 
Place of Refreſhment, till the End of 
my fieſt Day's Journey. | 


The 2d of Oftober, 172— 


Ser out with one Servant, and a 
Guide: The latter, becauſe no Stranger 
(or even a Native, unacquainted with the 
Way) can venture among the Hills, 
without 2 Conducter ; - for if he once 

C2 goes 
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goes aſide, and moſt eſpecially, if Snow 
ſhould fall (which may happen on the 
very high Hills, at any Seaſon of the 
| Year.) In that, or any other Caſe, he 
may wander into a Bog, to impaſſable 
Burnes or Rocks, and every ne plus ultra 
oblige him to change his Courſe, till he 


wanders from all Hopes of ever again 
ſeeing the Face of a human Creature. 


On if he ſhould accidentally hit up- 
on the Way from whence he ſtray d, 
he would not diſtinguiſh it from ano- 

| ther; there is ſuch a ſeeming Sameneſs 

in all the "_ Places, 


Or again, If he ſhould happen to 
meet with ſome Highlander, and one 
that was not unwilling to give him Di- 
rections, he could not declare his Wants, 
as being a Stranger to the Language of 
the Country : In ſhort, one might as 
well think of making, a Sea Voyage 

without Sun, Moon, Stars, or Compals, 
as pretend to know which Way to take, 

when 


2 p 
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when loſt among the Hills and Moun- 
tains. a. Wok 7 


Bur to return to my Journal, from 
which I have ſtray'd, tho' not with 
much Danger ; it being at firſt ſetting 
out, and my Guide with me. 


AFTER riding 4591 four Miles of 
pretty good Road, over heathy Moors, 
hilly, but none high or of ſteep Aſcent, 
I came to a ſmall River, where there 
was a Ferry; for the Water was too 
deep and rapid to paſs the Ford above. 
The Boat was patch'd almoſt every 
where with rough Pieces of Boards, 
and the Oars were kept in their Places, 
by l N of twiſted TIES. 4 es. 
10 coul p not but enquire its Age, 8 
ing it had ſo many Marks of Antiquity; 
and was told by the Ferry-man, it had py 
belong'd to his Father, and was above 
fixty Years old. This put me in mind 
of the Knife, which was of an extra- 
ordinary Age, but had, at Times, been 

WJ repair'd 
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repair d with many new Blades and Han- 
dles. But in moſt Places of the High- 
lands, where there is a Boat (which is 
very rare) it is much worſe than this, 
and not large enough to receive a Horſe ; 
and therefore he is ſwom at the Stern, 
while ſomebody holds up his Head, by 
a Halter or Bridle. 


Tux Horſes ſwim very well at firſt 
ſetting out, but if the Water be wide, 
in Time they generally turn themſelves 

on one of their Sides; and patiently ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be dragg'd along. 


I REMEMBER, one of theſe Boats was 
ſo very much out of Repair, we were 
forced to ſtand upon Clods of Turf, to 
ſtop the Leaks in her Bottom, while we 
paſs d acroſs the River. | 


"Y SHALL here conclude, in the Stile of 
the News-Writers —— This to be con- 
tinued in my next. | 


LETTER 


Rothe River's Side 
© Iaſcended a ſteep Hill, 
ſo full of large Stones, 
it was impoſſible to 

make a Trot: This 
continued up and 


down, ab about a "a Mile and Half, 


A7 Foot of the Hill, 'tolerabli Way 
for a Mile, there being no great Quati- 
tity of Stones among the Heath, but 
very | uneven ; and at the End of it a 
ſmall Burne deſcending from between 
two Hills, worn deep among the Roeks, 
rough, rapid, and ſteep, and mee 
C 4 | to 
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to paſs. I concluded ſome Rain had 


fallen behind the Hills, that were near 
me; which I could not ſee, becauſe it 
had a much greater Fall of Water, than 
any of the _ Kind I had P be- 


fore. 


From hence a Hill five Miles over, 
chiefly compos'd of leſſer Hills; fo 
ſtony, it was impoſſible to crawl above 
a Mile in an Hour : But I muſt except 


a. ſmall Part of it from this general De- 


{cription ; for there ran acroſs this Way ; 


(or Road, as they call it) the End of a 


Wood of Fir-Trees, the * one I had 


ever paſs d. 


"64 for the moſt Part, was an eaſy 
riſing Sloap of about half a Mile. In 


moſt Places of the Surface, it was Bog 


about two Feet deep, and beneath was 
uneven Rock ; in other Parts the Rock 
and Roots of the Trees appear d to View. 


Tux Roots ſometimes croſs d one ano- 
ow; as they ran gong a good Way up- 
on 
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on the Face of the Rock; and often 
above the boggy Part, by both which 
my Horſe's Legs were ſo much entan- 
gled, that I thought it impoſſible to keep 
them upon their Feet. But you would 
not have been diſpleas d to obſerve how 
the Roots had run along, and felt, as it 
were, for the Crannies of the Rock; 
and there ſhot into em, as a Hold 
againſt the Preſſure of Winds above. 


Ar the End of this Hill was a River, 
or rather Rivulet, and near the Edge of 
it, a ſmall graſſy Spot; ſuch as I had 
not ſeen in all my Way, but the Place 5 
not inhabited. Here I ſtopp'd to bait. 


My own Proviſions were laid upon the 


Foot of a Rock, and the Oats upon a 
Kind of moſſy Graſs, as the cleaneſt 
Place for the Horſes feeding. 


Wulrr I was taking ſome Refreſh- 
ment, Chance provided me with a more 
agreeable Repaſt; the Pleaſure. of the 
Mind. I happen'd to eſpy a pear High- 

lander at a great Height, upon the De- 
| | clivity 
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clivity of a high Hill; and order'd my 
Guide to call him down. The Traucho 
(or come hither) ſeem'd agreeable' to 
him, and he came down with wonder- 
ful Celerity, conſidering the Roughneſs 
of the Hill; and aſking what was my- 
Fill in his Language, he was given to 
underſtand I wanted him only to eat and 
drink. This unexpected Anſwer raiſed 
ſuch Joy in the poor Creature, as he 
could not help ſhewing it by ſkipping 
about, and expreſſing Sounds of Satisfac- 
tion. And when I was retired a little Way 
down the River, to give the Men an Op- 
portunity of enjoying themſelves with leſs 
Reſtraint, there was ſuch Mirth among 
the Three, as I thought a ſufficient Re- 
compenſe for my former Fatigue. | | 


BuT perhaps you may queſtion how 
there could be ſuch Merriment, with 
nothing but Water ? 


I CARRIED with me a Quart Bottle of 
Brandy, for my Man and the Guide; 
and for myſelf, I had always in my 


Journeys 
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Journeys a Pocket-Piſtol, loaded with 
Brandy, mix d with Juice of Lemons 
(when they were to be had) which 


again mingled with Water, in a wooden 
Cup, was upon fuch Occafions 15 Th- 


| ble-Drink. 


Wurx we had truſs d up our Baggage, 
1enter'd the Ford, and paſs'd it, not 
without Danger, the Bottom being fill'd 
with large Stones, the Current rapid, a 
ſteep rocky Deſcent to the Water, and 


a Riſing on the farther Side, much 


worſe ; for having mounted a little Way 
up the Declivity, in turning the Cor- 
ner of a Rock, I came to an exceeding 
ſteep Part before I was aware of it, 
where I thought my Horſe would have 
gone down backwards, much faſter than 
he went up; but I recover'd a ſmall 
Flat of the Rock, and diſmounted. 


T uxERE was nothing remarkable 2 
wards, till I came near the Top of the 
Hill; where there was a ſeeming Plain 


of 
2 


hs, 
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of about a hundred and fifty Yards, be- 
tween me and the Summit. 


No . was I apon the Edge of it. 

but my Guide defired me to alight ; and 

then I perceived it was a Bog, or Peat- 
.- moſs, as they call it. 


I nar Experience enough of theſe 
deceitful Surfaces, to order that the 
Horſes ſhould be led in ſeparate Parts ; 
leſt, if one broke the Turf, the other 


—_— 


treading in his Steps, might fink. 


Tux Horſe I uſed to ride, having lit- 


tle Weight but his own, went on pretty 
ſucceſsfully ; only now and then breaking 
the Surface a little, but the other that car- 
ry d my Portmanteau, and being not quite 
ſo nimble, was much in Danger, till near 
the further End, and there he ſunk. 
But it luckily happen'd to be in a Part, 
where his long Legs went to the Bot- 
tom, which is generally hard Gravel, 
or Rock; but he was in, almoſt up to 
the Back. 1 | | 
By 
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Bu this Time my own (for Diſtince- 
tion) was quite free of the Bog, and be- 
ing frighted, ſtood very tamely by him 
ſelf; which he would not have done at 


another Time. In the mean while we 


were forced to wait at a Diſtance, 
while the other was flouncing and throw- _ 
ing the Dirt about him; for there was 
no Means of coming -near him to eaſe. 


him of the heavy Burthen he had upon 


his Loins, by which he was ſometimes - 
in danger to be turned upon his Back, 
when he roſe. to break the Bog before 
him. But in about a Quarter of an 


Hour he got out, bedaub'd with the 


Slough, ſhaking with Fear, and his 


Head and Neck all over in a Foam. 


Tuts Bog was ſtiff enough at that 
Time, to bear the Country Garrons in 


any Part of it. But it is obſerv d of the 
Engliſh Horſes, that when they find 
themſelves hamper'd, they ſtand Mill, 
and tremble 'till they fink, and then they 


ſtruggle violently, and work themſelves - 


further 


— K — wLVO 2 er I VE er” —— = 
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further in; and if the Bog be deep, 
as. moſt of them are, it is next to 
impoſſible to get them out, other- 
wiſe than by digging them a Paſſage. 
But the little Highland Hobbies, when 
they find themſelves bogg'd, will lie 
ſtill, till they are relieved. And beſides 
being bred in the Mountains, they have' 
learnt to avoid the weaker Parts of the 

Mire; and ſometimes our own Horſes 
having put down their Heads, and ſmelt 
to the Bog, will refuſe to enter upon 
it. 53 


THERE is a certain Lord in one of the 
moſt northern Parts, who makes Uſe of 
the little Garrons for the Bogs and rough 
Ways; but has a fizable Horſe led with | 

him, to carry him through the deep and 
rapid Fords. 


As for myſelf, I was harraſs' d on this 
Slough, by winding about from Place 
to Place, to find ſuch Tufts as were 

within my Stride or Leap, in my heavy 
Boots with high Heels; which, by my 
— 
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Spring, when the little Hillocks were too 
far aſunder, broke the Turf, and then 
I threw myſelf down toward the next 
Protuberance : But to my Guide it 
ſeem'd nothing ; he was light of Body, 
ſhod with flat Brogues, wide in the 
Soles, and accuſtom'd to a particular 
a Step, ſuited to the Occaſion. 


Tuis Hill was about threes! Quarters 
of a Mile over, and had but a ſhort 
Deſcent on the farther Side. Rough 
indeed, but not remarkable in this 
Country. | an 


I #4apD now five computed Miles to 
go, before I came to my firſt Aſylum; 
that is, five Scots Miles, which, as in the 
North of England, are longer than yours, 
as three is to two. And if the Difficulty 
of the Way were. to be taken into the 

Account, it might well be call'd Fifteen, 


Tr1s (except about three Quarters of 
a Mile of heathy Ground, pretty free 
from Stones and Rocks) conliſted of 
" 
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ſtony Moors, almoſt impracticable for 
a Horſe with his Rider; and likewiſe of 
rocky Way, where we were oblig'd to 
diſmount, and ſometimes climb, and 
otherwhile ſlide down. But what vex'd 
me moſt of all, they call'd it a Road: 
Yet after all, I muſt confeſs, it was pre- 
ferable to a boggy Way. The great 
Difficulty was to wind about with the 
Horſes, and find ſuch Places as my 
could poſſibly be got over. | 


—— 


WHEN we came near the Foot of the 


towermoſt Hill, I diſcover'd a pretty 
large Glen, which before was not to be 


ſeen. I believe it might be about a Quar- 


ter of a Mile wide, enclos'd by exceed- 


ing high Mountains, with nine dwelling 
Huts ; beſides a few others of a leſſer 
Size, for Barns and Stables. This they 
call a Town, with a pompous Name be- 
longing to it; but the Comfort of being 
near the End of my Day's Journey 
(Heartily tired) was mix d with the Al- 
lay of a pretty wide River, that ran be- 
tween me and my Lodging. 
| Haix 
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Havins paſs'd the Hill, I enter'd the 
River; my Horſe being almoſt at once 
up to his Midſides. The Guide led him 
by the Bridle, as he was ſometimes 
climbing over the looſe Stones, which 
lay in all Poſitions; and many of 
them two or three Feet diameter. At 
other Times, with his Noſe in the Wa- 
ter, and mounted up behind. Thus he 
proceeded with the utmoſt Caution, ne- 
ver removing one Foot, till he found 


the others firm; and all the while ſeem- 
ing impatient of the Preſſure of the 
Torrent, as if he was ſenfible, that once 
loſing his Footing, he ſhould be driven 
away, and daſh'd. * the Rocks 
below. e 


In other rapid Rivers, where I was 
ſomething acquainted” with the Fords, 
by having paſs'd them before, tho' ne- 
ver ſo ſtony, I thought the Leader of 
my Horſe to be an Incumbrance to him ; 
and 1 have always found (as the Rivers, 
while they-are paſſable, are pretty clear) 

Vor. II. D . 
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the Horſe is the ſureſt Judge of his own 
Safety, Perhaps ſome would think it 
ſtrange I ſpeak in this Manner of a Crea- 
ture, that we proudly call irrational. 


Tuxkx is a certain Giddineſs attends 
the violent Paſſage of the Water, when 
one is in it, and therefore I always at 
entring reſolv d to keep my Eye ſteadily 
fix d on ſome remarkable Stone on the 
Shore of the farther Side, and my Horſe's 
Ears as near as I could in a Line 
with it, leaving him to chuſe his Steps; 
for + Rider, eſpecially if he caſts his 
Eye down the Torrent, does not know 
whether he goes directly forward or not, 
but fancies he is carried (like the Lee- 
way of a Ship, Sideways) along with 
the Stream. If he can't forbear look - 
ing aſide, it's beſt to turn his Face to- | 
toward the coming Current. 2 


AnoTHER IE is (and you can t 
uſe too many) to let your Legs hang i in 
the Water. and where the Stones will per; 


\ mit, 
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mit, to preſerve a firmer Seat; in caſe 
of any ſudden Slide or Stumble. 15 


By what I have been ing“) you u i 
perceive I ſtill retain the Cuſtom of my 
own Country, in not ſending my Ser- 
vant before me through theſe dangerous 
Waters, as is the eonſtant Practice of all 
the Natives of Scotland; nor could I pre- 
vait with myſelf to do fo, at leaſt, unleſs 
like theirs, mine always went before me 
in ſmooth as well as bad Roads. But in 
that, there are ſeveral Inconveniencies, 
and altho' a Servant may, by ſome, be 
contemn' d for his ſervile Circumſtance 
of Life, I could never bear the Thoughts 
of expoſing him to Dangers for my own 
Safety and Security; left he ſhould de- 
ſpiſe me with more Juſtice, and in a 
greater Degree, for the Want of a ne- 

ceſſary Reſolution and F ortitude, 


I HALL here mention a whimſical 
Expedient, againſt the e of theſe 
2 % ain bus 
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An Officer, who was lately quarter'd 
at one of the Barracks, in a very moun- 
tainous Part of the Country, when he 
travell'd, carry d with him a long Rope: 
This was to be put round his Body, un- 
der his Arms, and | thoſe that attended 
him were to wade the River, and hold 
the Rope on the other Side; that if any 
Accident ſhould happen to him by Depth 

of Water, or the Failure of his Horſe, 
they might prevent his being  carry'd - 
down the Current, and drag him _ 


Tux Inſtant 1 had recover'd FR far- 
ther Side of the River, there appear d 
near the Water fix Highland Men and 
a Woman: Theſe I ſuppoſe had coaſt-/ 
ed the Stream over Rocks, and along 

the Sides of ſteep Hills ; ; = I had not 
ſeen them Vorore. | 


| SEEING they were preparing to wade, 
I ſtay d to obſerve em. ' Firſt, the Men 
and the Woman tuck'd up their Pet- 
ticoats, then they caſt themſelves into a 


< A 
18 | Rank, 


© Ot Oe A _ 4 
* - 
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Rank, with the Female in the Middle ; 
and laid their Arms over one another's 
Shoulders; and I ſaw they had placed 
the ſtrongeſt toward the Stream, as beſt 


able to reſiſt the Force of the Torrent. 


Ix their Paſſage the large Lipper 


Stones made ſome of them now and then 
to looſe their Footing ; and on thoſe Oc- 


caſions the whole Rank cant Colour 
and Countenanoe. r 


; Fi? 


I BELIEVE no Painter ever remark*d 
ſo ſtrong Impreſſions of Fear and Hope 
on a human Face, with ſo many and 
ſudden Succeſſions of thoſe two oppoſite 
Paſſions, as I obſerv'd among thoſe 
poor People ; 3 but in the Highlands this 


is no uncommon T 97S, IT "wg 


How does 


' Perm aps you will aſk — 


a_ fingle Highlander ſupport himſelf 
againſt ſo great a Force? He bears him- 


ſelf up againſt the Stream, with a Stick, 


| which he always carries with him for 
that Purpoſe. 


D 3 | | As 
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"ks" 12 now at the End of my firſt 
Day's Journey, and have no Mind to re- 
ſume this diſagreeable Subject in another 
Place, I ſhall aſk Leave to mention one 
Danger more attending the Highland 
Fords : And that-is, the ſudden Guſhes 
of Waters that ſometimes deſcend from 
behind the adjacent Hills; inſomuch, 
that when the River has not been above 
a Foot deep, the Paſſenger thinking him- 
ſelf ſecure, has been overtaken and car- 
ried. er by the Torrent. 7 


sven Accidents have happend twice 
within my Knowledge, in two different 
ſmall Rivers; both within ſeven Miles 
of this Town. One. to an Exciſeman, 
and the Meſſenger who was carrying | 
him from hence to Edinburgh, in order 
to anſwer ſome Accuſations relating to 
his Office. The other to two young Fel- 
lows of a neighbouring Clan; all drown'd 
in the Manner abovemention'd: And 
from theſe two Inſtances we may rea- 
ſonably conclude, that many Accidents 
of the ſame Nature have happen'd; eſpe- 
5 | cially 


1 
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cially in more mountainous Parts, and 
thoſe hardly ever known, but in the nar- 
row . of the — 
Sufferers. 


Ward: I came to my Ian; I found 
the Stable-Door too low to receive my 
large Horſes, tho“ high enough for the 
| Country Garrons, ſo the Frame was ta- 
ken out, and a ſmall Part ef the Roof 
pull'd down for their Admittance ; for 
which Damage I had a Shilling to pay 
the next Morning : My Fear was, the 
Hut being weak and ſmall, they would 
pull it about their Ears ; for that Miſ- 
chance had happen'd to a Gentleman, 
who bore me Company in a former 
Journey, but his Horſes were not much 
hurt y the Ruins. | 5 


War Oats were bra: 1 found 
them ſo light, and ſo much ſprouted, 
that, taking up a "Handful, others hung 
to em, in Succeffion like a Cluſter of 
Bees ; but of ſuch Corn it is the Cullotn 
to give double Meaſure. 
| D 4 My 
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Mv next Care was to provide for my- 

ſelf; and to that End I enter d the dwel- 
ling Houſe. There my Landlady ſat 
with a Parcel of Children about her, 
ſome quite, and others almoſt naked, 
by a little Peat Fire, in the Middle of 
the Hutt; and over the Fire-Place was 
a ſmall Hole in the Roof for a Chim- 
ney. The Floor was common Earth, 
very uneven, and no where dry, but 
near the Fire; and in the Corners, where 
no Foot had carry'd the * Dirt 
from without-Doors. 


Tas Skeleton of the Hut was form d 
of ſmall crooked Timber ; but the Beam 
for the Roof was large, out of all Pro- 
portion. This is to render the Weight 
of the whole more fit to reſiſt the vio- 
lent Flurries of Wind, that frequently 
ruſh into the Plains, from the Open- 
ings of the Mountains ; for the whole 
Fabrick was ſet upon the Surface of the 
Ground, like a Table, Stool, or other 
Moveable. 


HENCE 
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Hence comes the Highlander's Com- 
pliment, or Health, in drinking to his 
Friend — For, as we ſay among fami- 
liar Acquaintance — To your Hre- Side; 3 
he ſays much to the ſame Purpoſe — 
To your Roof Tree, alluding to the Fa- 

mily's Safety from Tempeſts. © 


Tux Walls were about four Feet high, 
lined with Sticks watled like a Hurdle, 
built on the Out-fide with Turf; and 
thinner Slices of the ſame ſerv'd for Ti- 
ling. This laſt they call Di vet. 


Wurm the Hut has been built fm 
Time, it is cover'd with Weeds and 
Graſs; and I do affure you I have ſeen 
Sheep, that had got up from the Foot 


of an adjoining Hill, feeding upon $0 
Top of the Houſe. 


Ir there happens to be any Continuance 
of dry Weather, which is pretty rare, the 
Worms drop out of the Divet, for want 
of Moiſture ; inſomuch that I have ſhud- 
der'd at the Apprehenſion of their falling 
into * Diſh, when J have been eating. 


LETTER 


(#2) 


HARI 


AK 


ra little Diftance, was 
another Hut, where 
Preparations were ma- 


tion. It was ſome- 
thing leſs, but con- 
| . taind two Beds, or 
Boxes to lie in, and was kept as an 


| Apartment, for People of Diſtinction; 


W if 


| * 4 1 * * | .- (1 ve ; 1 "4 
+ © - 4 _ - = 5 as S 
= F : 


king for my Recep- © 


! 


or, which is all one, for ſuch as ſeem 


| 

| by their Appearance to promiſe Expence. 
| And indeed, T have often found but lit- 
| tle Difference in that Article, between 
| 


one of thoſe Huts and the beſt Inn in 


England. Nay, if I were to reckon the 


Value of what I had for my own Uſe, 


by the Country Price, it would appear 
to be ten Times dearer : But it is not 
3 | the 
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the Maxim of the Highlands alone (as 
we know) that thoſe ho travel muſt 
pay for ſuch as ſtay at Home; and really 
the Highland Gentlemen themſelves are 
leſs ſcrupulous of Expence in theſe pub- 
lick Huts, than any where elſe. And 
their Example, in great Meafure, autho- 
riſes Impofitions upon Strangers, Who 


may complain, but can have no Ne. 
dreſs. ae e 


Tur gt ty not only ks fon 
with you, as in the northern Lowlands, 
but in ſome little Time aſks Leave (and 
ſometimes not) to introduce his Bro- 
ther, Couſin, or more, who are all to 
drink your Honour's Health in V; 
which, tho' a ſtrong Spirit, is to them 
like Water. And this I have oſten ſeen 
em drink out of a Scollop Shell. And 
in other Journeys, notwithſtanding their 
great Familiarity with me, I have ſeve- 
ral Times ſeen my Servant at a Loſs 
how to behave, when the Highlander 
has turn'd about, and very formally 
drank to him: And when I have baited, 


and 
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and eaten two or three Eggs, and no- 
thing elſe to be had, when I aſk d the 
"Queſtion, What is there for eating ? 
The Anſwer has been, Nothing for you, 
Sir 5 but rn for your Man. 


Tur Hoſt, 1500 is rarely * K 1 2 

Gentleman, is Interpreter between you 
and thoſe who don't ſpeak Engliſb; ſo 
that you loſe nothing of what any one 
has to ſay relating to the Antiquity of 
their Family, or the heroick Actions of 
their Anceſtors i in War, with ſome other i 


Clan. 


th the Gueſt be a enger not ſeen 
Ade, by the Man of the Houſe, he 
takes the firſt Opportunity to enquire of 
the Servant, from whence his Maſter 
came, who he is, whither he is going, 
and what his Buſineſs in that Country? 
And if the Fellow happens to be ſurly, 
as thinking the Enquiry impertinent, 
perhaps chiefly from the Highlander's 
poor Appearance, then the Maſter is ſure 


to be ſubtily ſifted (if not Gre for the 
- ©» Secret 
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45 
Secret; and if obtain'd, it is a 1 to 
Converſation, with ns n ms 


Noricx at laſt was HOPS me, that 
my Apartment was ready; but at going 
out from the firſt Hoyel, the other 
ſeem'd to be all on Fire within : For the 
Smoke came pouring out, through the 
Ribs and Roof all over ; but chiefly.out 
at the Door, which was not four Feet 
high, ſo that the whole made the Ap- 
pearance (I have ſeen) of a fuming 
Dunghil remoy'd, and freſh pil d. up 
again, and pretty near the ſame in Co- 
lour, * and Size. "y | 


By the Way, the Hi 3 = | 
they love the Smoke; it keeps em 
warm. But I retir'd to my firſt Shel- 
ter, till the Peats were grown red, and 
the Smoke thereby abatet. cath) | 


ni Fewel is ſeldom kept dry, for 
want of Convenience, and that is one 
Reaſon why, in lighting, or repleniſhing | 
the Fi ire, 0 eee continues ſo 
long 


— 
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long a Time. And Moggy's puffing of 
it with her Petticoat inſtead of a Pair of 
Bellows, is a dilatory Way. 


IST IxvE you would willingly know 
(being an Enghſhman)” what I had to 
eat. My Fare was a Couple of roaſted 
Hens — they call em) very poor, new. 
kill'd; the Skins much broke with pluck- 

ing; black with Smoke, and * 

with bad Butter. 4 


As I had no great Appetite to that 

Diſh, I ſpoke for ſome hard Eggs; 
made my Supper of the Yolks, and 
waſh'd em down with a Bottle of good 


L finall Claret. 


My Bed had clean Sheets and Blan- 
ks; but which was beſt of all (tho 
Negative) I found no Inconvenience 

from thoſe troubleſome | Companions, 
with which moſt other Huts abound. 

But the bare Mention of em brings to 
my Remembrance a Paſſage between 

two Officers of the Army, the Morn- 


ing after a Highland Night's Lodging. 
Ons 
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ug was 2 off * loweſt Kind 
of the two, when the other cry'd out, 
Z——ds, what are you doing? Let 
us firſt ſecure the Dragoons; we can 
take the Foot at Leiſure, | 1 


Bur 1 had like to have * a Miſ- 
chance, that happen'd to me the next 
Morning; for rifing early, and getting 

out of my Box pretty haſtily, I unluckily 
ſet my Foot in the Chamber-Pot, a Hole 
in the Ground by the Bed-ſide, which 
was made to n e war g in caſe 


1 $841L not deni you wit any 
Thing that paſs'd, till I mounted on 
Horſe- back, only for want of ſomething 
more proper for Breakfaſt, I took "vn 
with a little Brandy, Water, Sugar, and 
Yolks of Eggs, beat up together ; which 
I think eg, call Ou Man: Milk. | 


I was now provided a a new 
Guide, for the Skill of my firſt extend- 
ed no farther than this Place; but this 


could 
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could ſpeak no Engliſh, which I found 
afterwards to be an Inconvenience. 


Second Day. 


AT mounting I received many Com- 
pliments from mine Hoſt; but the moſt 
earneſt was, that common one of wiſh- 
ing me good Weather, For, like the Sea- 
faring Man, my Safety depended 'upon. 
it; eſpecially at that Seaſon of the 
Year. 


As the Plain lay before me, I thought 
it all fit for Culture ; but in riding along, 
I obſerv'd a good deal of it was Bog, 
and here and there Rock even with 
the Surface: However, my- Road was 
ſmooth; and if 1 had had Company 
with me, I might have ſaid jeſtingly, 
as was uſual among us, after _ Way z 
Come, let us Rode 1 over 1 


Ar the End af Ae a Mile, there 
was a ſteep. Aſcent, which they call a 
Carne; that is an exceeding ſtony 
as which at ſome Diſtance ſeems to 


have 


" 
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have no Space at all, between Stone and 
Stone. I thought I could compare it with 
no Ruggedneſs, ſo aptly as to ſuppoſe it 

like all the different Stones in a Maſon's 
Yard, thrown promiſcuouſly upon one . 
another. This I paſs'd on Foot, at the 
Rate of about half a Mile in the Hour, 
I do not reckon the Time that was 
loſt, in backing my Horſes out of a nar- 
row Place without fide of a Rock; 
where the Way ended with a Precipice 
of about twenty Feet deep. Into this 

Gap they were led by the Miſtake, or 
Careleſſneſs of my Guide. The Deſcent 
from the Top of this Carne was ſhort, 
and thence I aſcended another Hill, not 
ſo ſtony; and at laſt, by ſeveral others, 
(which tho' very rough, are not reckond 
extraordinary in the Highlands) I came 
to a Precipice of about an hundred 
Yards in Length. | 


Tux Side of the Mountain below me 
was almoſt perpendicular ; and the reſt 
above, which ſeem'd to reach the Clouds, 
was exceeding ſteep. The Path which 
Vox. II. „ 5 ons 
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Highlanders and their little Horſes had 
worn, was ſcarcely two Feet wide, but 
pretty ſmooth, and below was a Lake, 
whereinto vaſt Pieces of Rock had fallen, 
which I ſuppoſe had made, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, the Steepneſs of the Precipice ; and 
the Water that appear d between ſome of 
them, ſeem'd to be under my Stirrup. I 
really believe the Path where I was, is 
twice as high from the Lake, as the Croſs | 
of St. Paul's is from Ludgate-Hill: AndI 
thought I had good Reaſon to think ſo; 
becauſe a few Huts beneath, on the far- 
ther Side of the Water, which is not 
very wide, appear'd to me, each of em, 
ke a black Spot, not much bigger than 
the Standiſh before me. 


A CERTAIN Officer of the Army mn 
ing this Way, was ſo terrified with the 
Sight of the Abyſs, that he crept a lit- 
tle higher ; fondly imagining he ſhould 
be ſafer above, as being further off from 
the Danger, and ſo to take hold of the 
Heath in his Paſſage : There, a panick 
Terror ſeiz d him, and he began to loſe 
his Forces, — it impracticable to pro- 

2 ceed, 
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ceed, and being fearful to quit his Hold, 
and ſlide down, leſt in ſo doing he 
ſhould overſhoot the narrow Path ; and 
had not two Soldiers came to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance, diz. One who was at ſome lit- 
tle Diſtance before him, -and the other 
behind, in all Probability he had - gone 
to the Bottom. But I have obſerv'd, 
that particular Minds are wrought upon 
by particular Dangers, according to their 
different Sets of Ideas. I have ſome- 
times travell'd in the Mountains with 
Officers of the Army, and have known 
one in the Middle of a deep and rapid 
Ford, cry out, he was undone; another 
was terrified with the Fear of his Horſe's 
falling in an exceeding rocky Way; 
and perhaps neither of em would be fo 
much ſhock'd at the Danger that ſo 
greatly affected the other. Or, it may 
be, either of em at ſtanding the Fire 
of a Battery = Cannon. | 


But for my own Part, I had paſs d 
over two ſuch Precipices before, which 
render'd it ſomething leſs terrifying ; yet, 

| ä as 
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as I have hinted, I choſe to ride it, as I 
did the laſt of the other two, knowing 
by the firſt I was liable to fear, and that 
my Horſe was not ſubje& either to 
that diſarming Paſſion, or to Giddineſs ; 
which, in that Caſe, I take to be the Ef- 
fect of Apprehenſion. 


Ir is a common Thing for the Natives 
to ride their Horſes over ſuch little Preci- 
pices; but for myſelf, I never was upon 
the Back of one of em. And by the Ac- 
count ſome Highlanders have given me 
of them, I think I ſhould never chuſe 
it in ſuch Places as I have been deſcri- 
bing. 


THERE is in ſome of thoſe Paths, at 
the very Edge or Extremity, a little 
moſſy Graſs ; and thoſe Sbeltys, being 
never ſhod, if they are ever ſo little Foot- 
ſore, they will, to favour their Feet, 
creep to the very Brink, which muſt 
certainly be very terrible to a Stranger. 


IT will hardly ever be out of my Me- 
mory, how I was haunted by a Kind of 


poetical 


V 
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poetical Sentence, after I was over this 
Precipice; which did not ceaſe till it 
was ſupplanted by the new Fear of my 
Horſe's falling among the * in my 
Way from it. | 


Ir was this: 


There hov'ring Eagles wait the 
« fatal Trip.” | 


By the © Way this Bird is hay; 
ſeen among the Mountains, and I may 
fay, ſeverely felt, ſometimes, by the In- 
habitants, in the Loſs of their Lambs, 
Kids, and even Calves and Colts. 


I HAD now gone * ſix Miles, and 
had not above two, as I underſtood af - 
terwards, to the Place of baiting. | © 


Is my Way (which I ſhall only ſay, 
was very rough and hilly) I met a High- 
land Chieftain with fourteen Attendants, 
whoſe Officers about his Perſon J ſhall 
hereafter deſcribe ; at leaſt the greateſt 

E 1 Part 
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Part of em. When we came, as the 
| Sailor ſays, almoſt Broad- ſide and Broad- 
fide, he eyed me, as if he would look 

my Hat off; but as he was at Home, 

and I a Stranger in the Country, I 
thought he might have made the firſt 
Overture of Civility, and therefore I 
took little Notice of him and his ragged 
Followers | 


On his Part he ſeem'd to "00 a Kind 
of Diſdain at my being fo ſlenderly at- 
tended, with a Mixture of Anger, that 
I ſhew'd him no Reſpect before his Vaſ- 
ſals; but this might only be my Sur- 
mile, yet it look d very like it. 


I svpPos'D he was going to the Glen, 
from whence I came (for there was no 
other Hut in all my Way,) and there 
he might be ſatisfied by the Lanalord 
who 1 was, Ge. 


1 SHALL not trouble you with any 
more at preſent, than that I fafely arriv'd 
at my baiting Place ; for, as I hinted 

before, 
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before, there is ſuch a Sameneſs in the 
Parts of the Hills, that the Deſcription 
of one rugged Way, Bog, Ford, Ec. 
will ſerve pretty well to 5 you a No- 
tion of the reſt. | 


HRE I deſired to know what I could 
have for Dinner ; and was told there was 
fome undreſs d Mutton. This I efteem'd 
as a Rarity, but as I did not approve 
the Fingers of either Maid or Miftreſs, 
I order'd my Man (who is an excellent 
Cook ſo far as a Beef-Stake, or a Mut- 
ton-Chop) to broil me a Chop or two, 
while I took a little Turn to eaſe my 
Legs; weary with fitting ſo long on 
Horſeback. 


Tuis prov'd an i e Affront to 
my Landlady, who rav'd and ftorm'd, 
and ſaid, What's your Maſter ! I have 
dreſs'd for the Laird of this, and the 
Laird of that, ſuch and ſuch Chiefs; 
and this very Day, ſays ſhe, for the 
Laird of — who I doubted not 


was the Perſon I met on the Hill, | 
E 4 To 
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To be ſhort, ſhe abſolutely refus'd to 
admit of any ſuch Innovation, and fo 
the Chops ſerv'd for my Man and the 
Guide ; and I had Recourſe to my for- 
mer Fare, hard Eggs. 


 Ec68 are ſeldom wanting at the pub- 
lic Huts; tho' by the Poverty of the 
Poultry, one might wonder how they 
ſhould have any Inclination to produce 
* 
em. - 


- Here was no Wine to be had; but 
as I carried with me a few Lemons in a 
Net, I drank ſome ſmall Punch for Re- 
freſhment. When my Servant was pre- 
paring the Liquor, my Landlord came 
to me, and aſk'd me ſeriouſly, if thoſe 
were Apples he was ſqueezing? And 
indeed, there are as many Lemon-Trees 
as Apple-Trees in that Country or 
have they any Kind of Fruit in their 
| Glens that I know of 


THEIR 
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Taz1r Huts are moſtly built on ſome 
riſing rocky Spot, at the Foot of an Hill, 
ſecure from any Burne or Springs, that 
might deſcend upon them from the 
Mountains; and thus ſituated, they are 
pretty ſafe from Inundations from above, 
or below, and other Ground they can- 
not ſpare from their Corn. And even 
upon the Skirts of the Highlands, where 
the Laird has indulg'd two or three 
Trees not far from his Houſe, I have 
heard the Tenant lament the Damage 
done by the Droppings and Shades of 
em, as well as the Space taken up by 


dhe Trunks and Roots. 


Tur only Fruit the Natives have, that 1 
have ſeen, is the Bilberry ; which is moſtly 
found near Springs, in Hollows of the 
Heaths. The Taſte of them, to me, 
is not very agreeable z but they are 
much eſteem'd by the Inhabitants, who 
eat them with their Milk. Yet in the | 
Mountain-Woods, which for the moſt 
Part are diſtant and difficult of Acceſs, 


th ere 
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there are Nuts, Raſberries, and Straw- 
berries ; the two laſt, tho' but ſmall, are 
very grateful to the Taſte; but thoſe 
Woods are ſo rare, (at leaſt it has al- 


ways appear d fo to me) that few of the 


Highlanders are near enough to par- 
take of the Benefit. | 
I now ſet out on my laſt Stage, of 
which I had gone about five Miles, in 
much the ſame Manner as before, when 
it began to rain below; but it was 
Snow above, to a certain Depth from 
the Summits of the Mountains. | 


In about half an Hour afterwards, 
at the End of near a Mile, there aroſe a 
moſt violent Tempeſt. This, in a little 
Time, began to ſcoop the Snow from 
the Mountains, and made ſuch a furi- 
-ous Drift, which did not melt as it 
drove, that I could hardly ſee my 
Horſe's Head. 


Tux Horſes were blown afide from 


Place to Place, as often as the ſudden 
_ Guſts 


U 1 N 8 . % 9 3 4 


Guſts came on, being unable to reſiſt 


of my Reſentment, he addreſs d him- 
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thoſe violent Eddy-Winds ; ; and at the 
ſame Time they were "ops near EO 
with the Snow. 


| Now I expected ,n | leſs. than to 


ih; was hardly able to keep my Sad- 


dle, and for Increaſe of Miſery, my 
Guide led me out of the Way, having 
entirely loſt his Land-marks, | — 


Warn he perceiv'd his Error, be fell 
down on his Knees by my Horſe's Side, 
and in a beſeeching Poſture, with his 
Arms extended; and in a howling Tone, 
he ſeem'd to aſk Forgiveneſs. 


. TI 1MaciN'd what the Matter Was, 
for I could but juſt ſee him, and that 


too, by Fits; and ſpoke to him with a 
ſoft Voice, to ſignify I was not in Anger, 


And it appear'd afterwards, that he ex- 
pected to be ſhot ; as they have a dread- 
ful Notion of the Engliſb. +. SOR 


Tuus finding himſelf. in no Danger 


ſelf 
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ſelf to the ſearching about for the Way, 
from which he had deviated ; and, in 
ſome little Time, I heard a Cry of Joy, 
and he came and took my Horſe by the 
Bridle, and never afterwards quitted it, 


till we came to my new Lodging, 


which was about a Mile : For it was al- 


moſt as dark as Night. In the mean Time 

I had given Directions to my Man, for 

keeping cloſe to my Horſe's Heels, and if 

any Thing ſhould prevent it, to call to 

me immediately ; that I might not loſe 
him. 


As good Luck would have it, there 
was but one ſmall River in my Way; 
and the Ford, tho' deep and winding, 

had a ſmooth ſandy Bottom, which is 

very rare in the Highlands. 


THERE was another Circumſtance fa- 
vourable to us, (I ſhall not name a third 
as one, which is our being not far from 

the Village; for we might have periſh'd 
with Cold in the Night, as well near it, 


as farther off ) there had not a very 
mu 
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great Quantity of Snow fallen upon the 
Mountains, becauſe the Air began a lit- 
tle to clear, tho' very little, within about 
a Quarter of a Mile of the Glen; other- 
| wiſe we might have been buried in ſome. 
Cavity hid from us, by the Darkneſs | | 
and the Snow. 


Bor if this Drift had happen'd to us 
upon ſome one ef the wild Moors, had 
continued, and we had had far to go, 
we might have periſh'd ; notwithſtand- 
ing the Knowledge of any * 1 
ever. 


Tas Drifts are, above all other 
Dangers, dreaded by the Highlanders; 
for my own Part, I could not but think 
of Mr. Adaifon' s ſhort Deſcription of a 
Whirlwind, in the wild ſandy Deſarts 
of Numidia, 


LETTER 
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VER high Wind, 
in many Places of the 
8 ** Highlands, is a Whirl- 
wind. The agitated 
Air pouring into the 
narrow and high Spa- 
ces between the Mountains, bein g con- 
find in its Courſe ; and if I may uſe the 
Expreſſion, puſh'd on by a crowding . 
Rear, till it comes to a bounded Hol- 
low, or Kind of Amphitheatre : I fay, ' 
the Air, in that violent Motion, is there 
continually repell'd by the oppoſite Hill, 
and rebounded from others, till it finds 
a Paſſage ; inſomuch that I have ſeen in 


the Weſtern Highlands, in ſuch a Hol- 
9” low, 
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low, ſome ſcattering Oaks, with their 


Bark twiſted, almoſt- as * 2 had been 
done with a Laver. ; 


Tas 1 ſuppoſe was effected, when 
they were young ; and conſequently, the 
reſt of their Growth was in that Figure. 
And I myſelf have met with ſuch Re- 
buffs on every Side, from the Whirling 
of ſuch Winds, as are not t eaſy to be 
deſcribed. 


Wren I came to my Inn, (you will 
think the Word a Burleſque) I found it 
a moſt wretched Hovel, with ſeveral 


pretty large Holes in the Sides ; and, as 
uſual, exceeding ſmoaky. 


My Apartment had a Partition about 
four Feet high, which ſeparated it from 
the Lodging of the Family. And be- 
ing enter d, I called for Straw or Hea- 
ther, to ſtop the Gaps. Some Straw 
was brought ; but no ſooner was it ap- 


ply'd, but it was pal, away on the 
Ontlide. 
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Tx1s put me in very ill Humour, 
thinking ſome malicious Highlander did 
it to plague or affront me ; and therefore 
I ſent my Man (who had juſt hous'd his 
Horſes, and was helping me) to ſee 
who it could be, and immediately he 
return'd laughing, and told me it was a 
poor hungry Cow, that was got to the 
Backſide of the Hut for Shelter, and 
was pulling out the Straw for Provender. 


Tux Smoke being ſomething abated, 
and the Edifice repair'd, I began to re-. 
flect on the miſerable State I had lately 
been in, and eſteem'd that very Hut, 
which at another Time I ſhould have 
greatly deſpiſed, to be to me as good as 
a Palace ; and like a keen Appetite, 
with ordinary Fare, I enjoy'd it ac- 

i cordingly, not envying even the Inha- 

Il bitants of Buckingham- Houſe, | 


li HERE I conclude my Journal, which | 
Ill I fear you will think as barren and tedi- | 


ous as the Ground I went over; but I 
muſt 
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muſt aſk your Patience a little while 
longer concerning it, as no great Reaſon 
yet appears to you why I ſhould come 
to this een * and 80 no fur- 
ther. 27 L 014.74 hate 


| | ma, a das of the Wind, there hap; f 
| pen'd to fall a good deal of Rain in the 
Night; and I was told by my Landlord, 
the Hills preſaged more of it: That a 
wide River before me was become im- 
paſſable, and if I remain'd longer in the 
Hills at that Seaſon of the Year, I might 
be ſhut in for moſt Part of the Winter I 
for, if freſh Snow ſhould fall, and lie 
lower down on the Mountains, than it 

did the Day before, I could not repaſs 

the Precipice, and muſt wait till the 

Lake was frozen ſo hard, as to bear my 
Horſes: And even then it was dan- 
gerous in thoſe Places, where the Springs 
bubble up from the Bottom, and render 
the Ice thin, and incapable to bear any 
great Weight. But that, indeed thoſe 
weak Spots might be nn, * + 249 
of a ſxilful Guide, _ 
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F As to the narrow Path, he faid he 
was certain, that any Snow which might 
have lodg'd on it from the Drift, was 
melted by the Rain ; which was then 
ceaſed. To all this, he added a Piece of 
News (not very prudently, as I thought) 
which was, that ſome Time before I 
paſs'd the Precipice, a poor Highlander 
leading over it, his Horſe loaden with 
Creels, or ſmall Paniers, one of them ſtruck. 
againſt the upper Part of the Hill, as he 
ſuppos'd ; and whether the Man was en- 
deavouring to ſave his Horſe, or how it 
was he could not tell, but that they 
both fell down, and were daſh'd to 
Pieces among the Rocks. This, to me 
was very affecting, ' eſpecially as I was 
to paſs the ſame Way in my Return. 


Tnus I was prevented from meeting 
a Number of Gentlemen of a Clan, who 
were to have aſſembled in a Place aſ- 
ſign'd for our Interview, about a Day 
and Half's Journey farther in the Hills; 
and on the other Side of the River were 

Numbers 
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Numbers of Highlanders waiting to con 
duct me to em. But I was told, before 


I enter'd upon this Peregrination, that 


no Highlander would venture ys it at 
that Time of the Year; yet I piqued 
myſelf upon following the unreaſonable 
Directions of ſuch as knew G0 of 
the Matter. © | 


No 1 W with as haſty Steps as 
the Way you have ſeen would permit, 
having met with no more Snow or Rain, 
till I got into the lower Country; and 
then there fell a very great Storm (as 
they call it) for by the Word Storm 
they only mean Snow. And you may 
believe I then hugg'd myſelf, as being 
got clear of the Mountains. 


Bur before 1 opened to give you 
ſome Account of the Natives, I ſhall 
(in Juſtice) ſay ſomething relating to 
Part of the Country of Athol, which, 
tho Highlands, claims an Exception 
from the preceding general and gloomy 
Deſcriptions; as may likewiſe ſome other 

Places, not far diſtant from the Borders 
F'2 7 of 
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of the Lowlands, which I have not 
ſeen. | 


| Tas Country is faid to be a Part of 
the ancient Caledonia. The Part Jam 
ſpeaking of is a Tract of Land, or Strath, 
which lies along the Sides of the Tay ; 
a capital River of the Highlands, 


Tun Mountains, tho' very high, have 
an eaſy Slope a good Way up, and are 
cultivated in many Places; and inhabited 
by Tenants, who, like thoſe below, have 
a different Air from other Highlanders in 
the Goodneſs of their Dreſs, and Chear- 
fulneſs of their Countenances. 


THE Strath, or Vale is wide, * beau - 
tifully adorn d with Plantations of vari- 
ous Sorts of Trees. The Ways are 
ſmooth, and in one Part you ride in 
pleaſant Glades; in another you have an 
agreeable Viſta, Here you paſs through 
Corn-Fields ; there you aſcend a ſmall 
Height, from whence you have a pleaſ- 
ing Variety of that wild and ſpacious 
River, Woods, Fields, and neighbour- 
ing 
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ing Mountains, which altogether give a 
greater Pleaſure than the moſt roman- 
tick Deſcription in Words, heighten'd 
by a lively Imagination can poſſibly do. 
But the Satisfaction ſeem'd beyond Ex- 
prefſion, by comparing it in our Minds 
with the rugged Ways and horrid Pro- 
ſpects of the more northern Mountains, 
when we 'paſs'd ſouthward from them, 
through this Vale to the low Country. 
But with reſpect to Athol in general, I 
muſt own, that ſome Parts of it are very 
rugged and DMs 0 5 c 


I sHALL not pretend to give you (as 
a People) the Original of the Highlan- 
ders, having no certain Materials for 
that Purpoſe. And indeed, that Branch 
of Hiſtory, with Reſpect even to Com- 
mon-Wealths and Kingdoms, is generally 
either obſcur'd by Time, falſify d by 
Tradition, or render'd fabulous by In- 
vention; nor do I think it would be f 
any great Importance, could I trace them 
up to their Source with Certainty. But 


I am perſuaded they came from Ireland, 
F 11 5 in 
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in regard their Language is a Corruption 
of the 1r1/þ en wr; 


SPENCER, in his View of the State of 
Treland, written in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, ſets forth the Dreſs and Cuſ- 


* toms of the Trib; and if I remember 


right, they were at that Time very near 
what the People arenow in the Highlands. 
But this is, by the bye, as baving little Re- 
lation to Antiquity ; for Dreſs is variable, 
and \ Cuſtoms may be aboliſhed by Au- 
thority ; but Language will baffle the 
- Efforts even of a Tyrant. | 


Tux Highlanders are exceeding proud 
to. be thought an unmix'd People, and 
are apt to upbraid the Engliſb with be- 
ing a Compoſition of all Nations; but 
for my own Part, I think a little. Mix- 
ture in. that Senſe would do themſelves 
no Manner of Harm. NO 


Tux Stature of the better Sort, fo far 
as I can make the Compariſon, 1s much 
the ſame with the Engliſß, or Low- 
Country Scots, but the common People 
are generally ſmall ; nor is it likely, that 


by 
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by being half ſtarv'd in the Womb, and 
never afterwards well fed, they ſhould, 
by that Means, be er larger than 


other People. 


8 How often hane I heard en deſerib'd 
in London, as almoſt Giants in Size; and 
certainly there are a great many tall Men 
of them, in and about that City: But 
the Truth is, when a young Fellow of 
any Spirit happens (as Kite ſays) to be 
born to be a great Man, he leaves the 
Country to put himſelf into ſome foreign 
Service (chiefly in the Army) but the 
ſhort ones are not commonly : ſeen in 
other Countries than their own. I have 
| ſeen a hundred of them together come 


down to the Lowlands for Harveſt- Work, 


as the Welſh come to England for the 
ſame Purpoſe ; and but few ſizable Men 
among them, and their Women are ge- 
5 "7 very ſmall, 


Ir has been faid, Ukewiſs; that none 
of them are deformed by Crookedneſs : 
Tis true I have not ſeen many; for as I 
obſery' d of the People bordering upon 

ED, F 4 the 
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the Highlands, none are ſpoil'd by over 
Care of their Shapes. But is it to be 

ſuppos d, that Children who are left to 
themſelves, when hardly able to go alone 
in ſuch a rugged Country, are free from 
all Accidents ? Aſſertions ſo general are 
ridiculous. 3 8 25 


Tuxv are Ao aid to be very healthy, 
and free from Diſtempers, notwithſtand- 
ing the great Hardſhips they endure. 
Surely an Account of that Country from 
a Native, is not unlike a Gaſcon's Ac- 

count of himſelf. I own they are not 
very ſubject to Maladies, occafion'd by 
Luxury,” but very liable to Fluxes, Fe- 
vers, Agues, Coughs, Rheumatiſms, and 
other Diſtempers, incident to their Way 


of living; eſpecially upon the Approach 
of Winter, of which I am a Witneſs. 


By the Way, the poorer Sort are per- 
ſuaded, that Wine or ſtrong Malt Drink 
is a very good Remedy in a Fever ; and 
tho' I never preſcribed either of them, 
1 JR "sithiniſtes 'd both with as good 


Succeſs, 
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' Succeſs, as any Medicines e by 
Doctor Radchffe. | 


3 even as a God, could 
hardly have had a more ſolemn Act of 
Adoration paid him, than I had lately 
from a Highlander; at whoſe Hut I lay 
in one of my Journeys. His Wife was 
then deſperately ill of a Fever, and I left 
| a Bottle of Chateau Margbut behind me 
to comfort her, if ſhe ſhould recover; 
for I had then ſeveral Horſes loaden with 
Wine and Proviſions, and a great Reti- 
nue of 3 with me. 


| Tas poor Man fell tank on his Knees 
in this dirty Street, and eagerly kiſs'd my 
Hand; telling me in 1r:f, I had cured 
his Wife with my good Stuff. 


Txr1s cauſed ſeveral Jokes from my 
Countrymen, who were preſent, upon 
the poor Fellow's Value for his Wife; 
and the Doctor himſelf did not clays 
their Mirth e that Occaſion. 


Hx vino 
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Havinc Yeſterday proceeded thus far 
in my Letter, in order to have the leſs 
Writing this Evening, I had a Retro- 
ſpection in the Morning to my Journal; 
and could not but be of Opinion that 
ſome few Additions were neceſſary to 
give you a clearer Notion of the inner 
Part of the Country, in Regard the In- 
cidents in that Account are confin'd to 
one ſhort Progreſs, which could not 
take in all that is wanting 'to be known, 
for the Purpoſe intended. at | 


'T HERE are few Days * paſs with- 


out ſome Rain or Snow in the Hills, 


and it ſeems neceſſary it ſhould be fo 
(if we may ſuppoſe Nature ever intend- 
ed the worſt Parts as Habitations for hu- 
man Creatures) for the Soil is ſo ſhallow 
and ſtony, and in Summer the Reflec- 
tion of the Sun's Heat from -the Sides 
of the Rocks is ſo ſtrong, by Reaſon of 
the Narrowneſs of the Vales, to which 
may be added the violent Winds; that 


_ otherwiſe the little Corn they have would 


2 be 
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be entirely dry d, and burnt * for 
want of _—__ Moiſture, | 


Tur Clouds in their Paſſige often | 
ſweep along, beneath the Tops of the / 

high Mountains, and when they happen 
to be above them, they are drawn as 
they paſs along, by Attraction, to the 
Summits, in plain and viſible Streams or 
Streaks; where they are broke, and fall 
in vaſt Quantities of Water. Nay, it is 
pretty common in the high Country for 
the Clouds, or ſome very denſe Exhala- 
tion, to drive along the Part, which is 
there call'd the Foot of the Hills, tho 
very high above the Level of the Sea; 
and I have ſeen, more than once, a very 
fair Rainbow deſcrib'd, at not above 
thirty or forty Yards Diſtance from me, 
and ſeeming of much the ſame Diame- 


ter, having each Foot of the Semi- cirele 25 


ape 8 Ground. 


AN ENI Gi one Day, AS 
we ſtopt to conſider this Phænomenon, 


pop d to ride into the Rainbow, and 
_ - tho 
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thoꝰ I told him the fruitleſs Conſequence; 
fince- it was only'a Vifion made by his 
Eye, being at that Diſtance; having the 
Sun directly behind, and before him, the 
thick Vapour that was paſſing along, at 
the Foot of the Hill. Yet (the Place 
being ſmooth) he ſet up a Gallop, and 
found his Miſtake, to my great Diverſion 
with him afterwards, upon his Confeſ- 
ſion that he had ſoon entirely loſt it. 
I xAve often heard it told by Travel- 

lers, as a Proof of the Height of 7. ene 
riff, that the Clouds ſometimes hide 
Part of that Mountain, and at the ſame 
Time the Top of it is ſeen above em; 
nothing is more ordinary than this in the 
Highlands. But I would not therefore 
be thought to inſinuate, that theſe are 
as high as that; but they may, you ſee, 
be brought under the ſame Deſcription. 


Tuus you find the immediate Source 
of the Rivers and Lakes in the Moun- 
tains, is the Clouds, and not as our Ri- 
vers, which have their Original from 
ſubterraneous Aqueducts, that riſe in 
Springs 
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Springs below; but among the Hills the 
Waters fall in great Caſcades, and vaſt 
Cataracts, and paſs with prodigious Ra- 
pidity through large rocky Channels, 
with ſuch a Noiſe as almoſt deafens the 
Traveller, whoſe Way lies along by 
their Sides. And when theſe Torrents 
ruſh through Glens or wider Straths, 
they often plough up, and ſweep away 
with them, large Spots of the Soil, leav- 
ing nothing behind but Rock or Gravel, 
ſo that the Land is never to be recover d. 
And for this, a proportionable Abate- 
ment is made in the Tenant's Rent. 


Tur Lakes are very differently ſitu- 
ated, with Reſpect to high and low. 
There be thoſe which are vaſt Cavities 
filld up with Water, whereof the Sur- 
face is but little higher than the Level of 
the Sea; but of a ſurprizing Depth. As 
Lake Neſs, for the Purpoſe which has 
been ignorantly held, to be without a 
Bottom; but was ſounded by an experi- 
enced Seaman, when I was preſent, and 
appear'd to be 130 Fathom, or 260 Yards 
deep. 

| IT 
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Ir ſeems to be ſapply'd by two ſmall 
Rivers at its Head; but the great In- 
creaſe of Water is from the Rivers, 
Burnes, and Caſcades from the high 
Mountains, by which it is bounded at 
the Water's Edge. And it has no other 
viſible Iſſue, but by the River Neſs, 
which is not large, or has the Lake any 
perceptible Current ; being ſo ſpacious 
as more than a Mile in Breadth, and 
twenty one in Length. At a Place call'd 
Foyers, there is a ſteep Hill cloſe to it, 

of about a Quarter of a Mile to the 
Top, from whence a River. pours into 

- the Lake, by three ſucceſſive wild Cata- 
ras, over romantick Rocks; 'wherean f 
at each Fall it daſhes with ſuch Violence, 
that in windy Weather the Side of the 
Hill is hid from Sight for a good Way 
together, by the Sprey that looks like a 
thick Body of Smoke. This Fall of 
Water has been compar d with the Ca- 
taracts of the Tyber, by thoſe who haye 
ſeen them both, - 


THERE 
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THERE are other Lakes in large Hol- 
lows, on the Tops of exceeding high - 
Hills ; I mean, they ſeem to any one 
below, who has only heard of em, to 
be on the utmoſt Height. But this is a 
Deception ; for there are other Hills be- 
hind unſeen, from whence they are ſup- 
ply'd with the great Quantity of Water 
they contain. And it is impoſſible that 
the Naim: which falls within the Com-- 
_ paſs of one of thoſe Cavities, ſhould 

not only be the Cauſe of ſuch a pro- 
found Depth of Water, but alſo ſupply 
the Drainings that deſcend from it ; and 


iſſue out in bprings from the Sides of 
the Hills. "1s y 


THERE: be ſmaller Lakes which are 
alſo feated high above the Plain, and are 
ftor'd with Trout; tho' it ſeems. impoſ- 
fible, by the vaſt Steepneſs of the Burnes 
on every. viſible Side, that thoſe Fi 
ſhould have got up thither from Rivers 
or Lakes below. This has often mov'd. 
the Queſtion, How came they there ? But 
they may have aſcended by ſmall Wa- 

1 ters, 
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ters, in long Windings out of Sight be- 
bind, and none ſteep enough to cauſe a 
Wonder ; for I never found there was 
any Notion of their being brought thi- 
ther for Breed. | 


Bur I had like to have 90 that 
ſome will have them to have ſprung 
from the Fry, carry'd from other Wa- 

ters; and dropt in thoſe ſmall ** by 
Water-Fowl. 


Ix a Part of the Highlands, call'd 
Strath-glaſs, there is a Lake too high by 
its Situation, to be much affected by the 
Reflection of Warmth from the Plain, 
and too low between the Mountains, 
which almoſt join together, to admit the 
Rays of the Sun; for the only Opening 

to it is on the North Side. Here the 
Ice continues all the Year round ; and 
tho' it yields a little on the Surface, to 
the Warmth of the circumambient Air 
by Day, in Summer-Time, yet at the 
Return of Night it begins to freeze as 
hard as ever. This I have been aſſur d of, 
not only by the Proprietor himſelf, but by 

| ſeyeral 
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ſeveral others, in and near thes Park * 
the Country. 


I nave. ſeen in a rainy Day, from a 
Comflux of Waters above; on a diſtant - 
high Hill, the Side of it cover d over 
with Water by an Overflowing ; for a 
very great Spaw, as you may have ſeen 
the Water pour over the Brim of a Ciſ- 
tern, or rather; like its being cover'd 
over with a Sheet, and upon the peep- 
ing out of the Sun the reflected Rays 
have dazzled my Eyes to ſuch a Degree, 
as if they were directed to em by the 
Focus of a burning Glaſs. 


80 much * Lakes. 


"i one Expedition where I was well 
attended, as I have ſaid before, there was 
aà River in my Way ſo dangerous, that I 
was ſet upon the Shoulders of four High- 
landers; my Horſe not being to - be 
truſted to in ſuch Roughneſs, Depth, 
and Rapidity. And 1 really thought 
Vor. II. ſome⸗ 
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ſometimes, we ſhould all have gone to- 
gether. . } ; 


' In the fame Journey the Shoulders of 
ſome of them were employ'd to caſe the 
Horſes, down from Rock to Rock; 
and all that long Day I could make out 
but nine Miles. This alſo was eall'd a 


Towaxp the End of another Progreſs 
in my Return to this Town, aſter ſeve- 

ral Hazards from increaſing Waters, I 
was at Length ſtopp'd by a ſmall River, 
that was become impaſſable. There hap- 
pen'd luckily for me, to be a publick 
Hut in this Place, for there was no go- 
ing back again; but there was nothing 
to drink, except the Water of the River. 


Tus 1 regretted the mote, as I had 
refuſed at one of the Barracks to accept 
of a Bottle of Old Hock, on Account 


of the Carriage, and believing I ſhould 98 


reach hither before Night. In about 
three Hours after my Arrival at this Hut, 


there 
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there appear'd on the other Side of 'the 
Water a Parcel of Merchants, with lit: - 
tle Horſes loaded with Roundlets of 
eee 
Wrruix Sight of the Ford was a 
Bridge (as they call'd it) made for the 
Convenience of this, Place; It was com- 
pos'd'of two ſmall Fir-Trees not ſquared 
at all, laid one beſide the other, acroſs 
a narrow Part of the River, from Rock 
to Rock. There were Gaps and Inter- 
vals between thoſe Trees, and beneath a 
moſt tumultuous F all of Water. ; 


Sonar of my Merchants beſtriding 
the Bridge, edg'd forwards, and moy'd 
the Uſky Veſſels before em; but the 
others afterwards, to my Surprize, walk'd 
over this dangerous Paſſage, and dragg d 
their Garrons through the Torrent, while 
the poor little Horſes were almoſt 
drown' d with the Surge, 53g 

I HAPPEN'D to have a few Lemons 
left, and with them I fo far qualified the 
in Taſte of the Spirit, as to make it to- 

G 2 lerable; 
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lerable ; but Eatables there were none 
except Eggs, and poor ſtarv'd Fows as 
- uſual. 


Tux Ufy Men were my Companions, 
whom it was expected I ſhould treat ac- 
cording to Cuſtom ; there being no Par- 
tition to ſeparate them from me. And 
thus I paſs'd a Part of the Day, and 
great Part of the Night in the Smoke, 
and dreading the Bed. 


BuT my tink) Hazards, ' Wants, 
and Inconveniencies among the Hills, 
have been fo many, that I ſhall trouble 
you with no more of em; or very ſpa- 
ringly, if I do at all. 


Sou of the Bogs are of large Ex- 
tent, and many People have been loſt in 
em; eſpecially after much Rain in Time 
of Snow, as well as in the leſſer Moſes, 
as they call em, where, in digging of 
Peat, there have been found Fir-Trees | 
of a good Magnitude, buried deep, and 


almoſt : as hard as Ebony. 
Tuis 
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Tus, like the Situation of the Moun- 
tains; is attributed to Noabh's Flood; for 
they conclude the Trees have lain there 
ever ſince that Time, tho' it may be 
eaſily otherwiſe accounted for. But what 
ſeems extraordinary to Strangers, is, that 
there are often deep Bogs on the 
Declivities of Hills; and the higher 3 
89, the more you are bogg d. * 


It a Part call d Glengary, in my Re- 
turn hither from the Weſt Highlands, 
I found a Bog, or a Part of one, had 
been waſh'd down by ſome violent Tor- 
rent, from the Top of a high Hill into 
the Plain; and the ſteep Sloap was al- 
moſt cover'd over with the muddy Sub- 

ſtance, that had reſted there in its Paſ | 
ſage downwards. Be 


Tris made a pretty deep Bog below, 
as a Gentleman who was with me, found. 
from his Curioſity to try it, being de- 
ceived by the Surface, which was dry'd 
by the Sun and Wind; for he forced 


v3 his 
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his Horſe into it, and ſunk, which ſur- 
priz'd my Companion, who. I thought 


| ſhould have known better, POR of 
Ireland, 


I navz heretofore hinted the Danger 
of being ſhut in by Waters, and there- 
by debar'd from all Neceſſaries of Life, 
but have not yet mention'd the Extent 
of the Hills, that intervene between one 
Place of Shelter and another ; and in- 
deed it is impoſhble to do ſo in general. 
But thoſe are ſometimes nine or ten Scots 
Miles over, and one of them in particu- 
lar, that I have paſs'd, is Eighteen, 
wherein you frequently meet with Ri- 
vers and deep rugged Channels in the 
Sides of the Mountains, which you muſt 
paſs, and theſe laſt are often the moſt 
dangerous of the two; and both, if 
continued Rains ſhould fall, become im- 
paſſable before you can attain the End; 

for which a great deal of Time is re- 


quired by the Stonyneſs, and other Dif- 
flculties of the Way. | 


| Turns 
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Turn is indeed one Alleviation: 
That as theſe Rivers may, from being 
ſhallow, become impracticable for the 
talleſt Horſe in two or three Hours 
Time, yet will they again be paſſable, 
from their Velocity, almoſt as ſoon, if 
the Rain entirely ceaſe. When the 
Highlanders ſpeak of theſe Spaces, they 
call 'em Monts, without either Houſe or 
Hall; and never attempt to paſs them, 
if che Tops of the Mountains prefage 
bad Weather. Yet, in that, they are 
ſometimes deceived 15 a ſudden ay 
end ions 200 ate 


ALL this Wa you may _ — 
ſeeing a Tree, or coming within two 
M.liles of a Shrub; and when you come 

at laſt to a ſmall Spot of arable Land, 
where the rocky Feet of the Hills ſerve 
for Encloſure, what Work do they make 
about the Beauties of the Place, as tho 
one had never ſeen a Field of Oats be- 
fore. | 


G 4 99%, 3 You. 
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| You know, that 4 polite Behaviour is 
common to the Army; but as it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould be univerſal, conſider- 
ing the different Tempers, and other 
Accidents that attend Mankind; ſo we 
have here a certain Captain, who is al- 
moſt illiterate, perfectly rude, and thinks 
his Courage and Strength are ſufficient 
- to his Incivilities. If 


Tas Officer finding a Laird at one of 
the publick Huts in the Highlands, and 
both going the ſame Way, they agreed 
to bear one another Company the vo of 
the Journey. | 


Ar rx they had rid about four Miles 
the Laird turn d to him, and faid —— 
Now all the Ground we have hitherta 
gone over, is my own Property—— By 
G—, lays the other, I have an Apple- 
Tree in Herefordſhire, that I would not 
ſwop with you for it all. 


Bur to give you a better Idea of the 


m between one inhabited Spot, 
and 
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and another in a vaſt Extent of Country 


(Main and Illand) I ſhall acquaint you 
with what a Chief was dg * . 


reer fte. 


He told me, „ et if he. wok 5 
and diſpos'd to ſell it, I ſhould have it 
for the wc pn Pat of 1 
an Res 210 ; Mes 


1 DID not ther take ih Notice & 
what he faid, it being at a Tavern in 
Edinburgb, and pretty late at Night; but 
upon this Occaſion of writing to you, 
I have made ſome Calculation of. it, and 
find I ſhould have been in Danger to 
have had a very hard Bargain. It is 
ſaid to have been reduced by a Survey 
to a rectangle Parallelogram, or oblong 
Square of ſixty Miles by forty ; which 
is 2400 ſquare Miles, and 1,951,567 
{quare Acres. 


Ir is call'd 1500 J. a Year Rent; but 
the Collector ſaid, he neyer received 
900 J. 


Now 
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Now the aforegoing Number of Acres 
at 3 d an Acre, amounts to 24, 308 J. 66 
gd - and goo per Annum, at 25 Years 
Purchaſe, is but 22, 500 J. The Dif- 

ference is 1896 J. 65, 94. 


Turn are other Obſervations that 
might not be improper ; but I ſhall now 
defer them, and continue my Account 
of the People, which has likewiſe been 
deferr'd in ee. 145 ; 


LETTER 
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2 E Highlanders are 
divided into Tribes, 
or Clans under Chiefs, 
or Chieftains, as they 
are call'd in the Laws 
of Scotland; and each 
Clan again divided inte Branches, from 
the main Stock, who have Chieftains 
over them. Theſe are ſubdivided into 
ſmaller Branches of fifty or ſixty Men, 
who deduce their Original from their 
particular Chieftains; and rely upon 
them as their more immediate Froeehten 
and Defenders. 


Bur for better Diſtinction, 1 ſhall 
uſe the Word Chief for the Head of a 
whole 
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whole Clan; and the Principal of a 
Tribe deriv'd from him, I ſhall call a 
Chieftain, FA 


Tux ordinary Highlanders eſteem it 
the moſt ſublime Degree of Virtue to 

love their Chief, and pay him a blind 
Obedience, altho' it be in Oppoſition to 
the Government, the Laws of the King- 
dom, or even to the Law of God. He 
is their Idol, and as they profeſs to know 
no King but him, (I was going farther) 
fo will they fay, they ought to do what- 
ever he commands, without Enquiry, 


Nx to this Love of their Chief, is 
that of the particular Branch from whence 
they ſprung, and in a third Degree, to 
thoſe of the whole Clan or Name, whom 
they will aſſiſt, right or wrong, againſt 
thoſe of any other Tribe, with which 
they are at Variance ; to whom their 
Enmity, like that of exaſperated Bro- 
thers, is moſt outrageous, _ 785 


* 


0 Tux likewiſe owe "Ty Will to ſuch 
_ as they eſtcem to be their particu- 


lar 
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lar Well-wiſhers ; and laſtly, they have an 
Adherence one to another as Highlan- 
ders, in Oppoſition to the People of the 
Low Country, whom they deſpiſe as in- 
ferior to them in Courage, and believe 
they have a Right to plunder them; 
whenever it is in their Power. This 

laſt ariſes from a Tradition, that the 
Lowlands in old Times were the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of their Anceſtors. 


Ir the Truth of this Opinion of theirs 
ſtood in Need of any Evidence, it might 
in good Meaſure be confirm d, by what 
I had from a Highland Gentleman of 
my Acquaintance. He told me, that a 
certain Chief of a conſiderable Clan, in 
rummaging lately an old Charter Cheſt; 
found a Letter directed by another Chief 
to his Grandfather, Who is therein aſs 
ſured of the immediate Reſtitution of 
his Lifted, that is, ftolen Cows ; for 
that he (the Writer of the Letter) had 
thought they belong'd to the Lowland 
Lairds of Murray, whoſe Goods and Ef- 
| gb ought to be à Prey to them all. 


 WrHEN 
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Wurx I mention'd this Tradition, I 
had only in View the middling and ot- 
dinary Highlanders, who are very tena- 
cious of old Cuſtoms and Opinions ; and 
by the Example I have given of a Fact, 
that happen'd almoſt a Century ago, 1 

would be underſtood, that it is very pro- 
bable ſuch a Notion was formerly enter- 
tain'd by ſome, at leaſt among thoſe of 
the higheſt Rank. 


Tux Chief exerciſes an arbitrary Au- 
| thority over his Vaſſals, determines all 
Differences and Diſputes - that happen 
among them, and levies Taxes upon ex- 
traordinary Occaſions ; ſuch as the Mar- 
riage of a Daughter, building a Houſe, 
or ſome Pretence for his Support, and 
the Honour of the Name. And if any 
one ſhould refuſe to contribute to the beſt 
of his Ability, he is ſure of ſevere Treat- 
ment; and if he perſiſted in his Ob- 
ſtinacy, he would be caſt out of the 
Tribe by general Conſent. But Inſtan- 

| * ö ö CES 
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ces of this Kind have very e 
pu 
Tuts Power of the Chiefs is not ſup- 


ported by Intereſt, as they are Landlords, 


but as lineally deſcended from the old 
Patriarchs, or Fathers of the Families ; 


for they hold the ſame Authority, when 


they have loſt their Eſtates, as may ap- 


pear from ſeveral, and particularly one, 


who commands in his Clan; tho' at the 
fame Time they maintain him, * 
1 left of his own. 


"ON the other Hand, the Chief, even 
| Ah the Laws, is to protect his Fol- 
lowers, as they are ſometimes call'd ; be 
they never ſo criminal, 85 


g 


He. is their Leader in Clan-Quarrels, f 
muſt free the N eceſſitous from their Ar- 
rears of Rent; and maintain ſuch, Who 


by Accidents are fallen to total Decay. | 


Ix by Increaſe of the Tribe any ſmall 
Forum are wanting for. the Support of 


fark Addition, he ſplits others into leſſer 
| Portions, . 


as the, 
— 
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Portions; becauſe all muſt be ſomehow 
provided for. And as the meaneſt among 
em pretend to be his Relations by Con- 
fanguinity, they inſiſt upon the Privilege 
of taking him by the Hand, n | 
they meet . ett 


Ebel this laſt, 2 once ſaw a 
Number of very diſcontented Counte- | 
nances, when a certain Lord, one of 
the Chiefs, endeavour d to evade this Ce- 
remony. | 


Ir was in Preſence of an Engliſb Gen- 
tleman in high Station, from whom he 
would willingly have conceal' d the 
Knowledge of ſuch ſeeming F amiliarity 
with Slaves of ſo wretched Appearance ; 
and thinking it, 1 ſuppoſe, as a Kind of 
Contradiction to what he had often boaſt- 
ed at other Times, vis. His __— 
Pawer in his Clan. 


Tur unlimited Love and Obedience 
of the Highlanders to their Chiefs, are 
not confin'd to the lower Order of their 
Followers ; 


_AENTEqRAM a 
Followers; but art the fame. — 
We en ee Nabe | 


-cow I 
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ina ü with Part of the Country, and 
approaching the Houſe of one of thoſe 
Gentlemen who had Notice of my eom- 
ing, he met me at ſome Diſtance, from 
his Dwelling ; with his Arcadian Offer- 
ing of Milk and Cream, as uſual, car- 
ried before him by his Servants. He 
afterwards invited me to his Hut, which 
was built like the others, only very long, 
but without any Partition; where the 
Family was at one End, and ſome Cat- 
tle at the other. By the Way, altho“ 
the Weather was not warm, he was 
without Shoes, Stockings, or Breeches, 
in a ſhort Coat, with a Shirt not much 
longer, which hung between his Thighs ; 
and juſt hid his Nakedneſs from two 
Daughters about ſeventeen or eighteen 
Years old, who: ſat Over againſt him. 
After ſome Compliments on either Side, 
and his wiſhing me good Weather, we 
enter d into Converſation, in which he 
Loot. . ſeem'd 
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ſcem'd to be a Man of good Senſe, as he 
was well proportion'd. In ſpeaking of 
the Country, he told me he knew I won- 
der d how any Body would re High the 
nenn, of a Hi Woe ———_ 


Lob rde fare? o was not hiding 
in an agreeable Contradiction, by ſaying, 
I doubted not they had their Satisfactions 
and Pleaſures to countervail any Incon- 
veniencies they might ſuſtain; tho per- 
haps thoſe Advantages could not be well 
knovn to ſuch as are en pafſant. But he 
very modeſtly interrupted me as I was 
going on, and ſaid, he knew that what 
I faid, was the Effect of Complaiſance, 
and could not be the real Sentiment of 
one who knew a good deal of the Coun- 
try; but, ſays he, the Truth is, we are 
inſenſibly inur d to it by Degrees. For, 
when very young, we know no better; 
being grown up, we are inclin'd, or 
perſuaded by our near Relations to marry, 
thence comes Children, and Fondneſs 
for them. But above all, ſays he, is the 
Love of our Chief, ſo ſtrongly is it incul- 
Fa 7 | . © cated 
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cated to us in our Infancy.” And if it 


were not for that, 1 think the High 


lands would be much thinner of People 
than they now are. By this and many 


other Inſtances, I am fully perſuaded, . 


that. the Highlanders are,” at leaſt, a8 


fond of the Race of their Chiefs, as a 


Frenchman is or the OE: of en 


4 


| SEVERAL Reaſons we ju now 1 
fer' d themſelves to me, in Perſuaſion to 
conceal' one Cireumſtance of this Viſit; 
but your Intereſt with me has prom 
=_ them all. fi, b 55 


0 11 


Tur two young Ladies, in my oY | 


ting them at parting, did me a Favour, 


which, with you would be thought the 


utmoſt Invitation; but it is purely inno- 
cent with them, and 4 Mark of the 
higheſt ieee for their Obeſt. 12 


THis was no great hd to me, 
having received the ſame Compliment 
ſeveral Times before in the High- 


lands, and even from married Women, 
H 2 whom 


1 
| 
: 
' 
1 
| 
| 
d | 
| 
| 
| 


n —— — — — — — 


Officers in the Army have told me they 


ö penfonal Diſlikes and Enmity. to each 
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whom I may be ſure hail no further 
Deſign in it 3 and like the two above- 
mention d young Women, nn 
Noe to ſee me again, V. 


* ® 3 ; 'S1 : 


F; 


': Bor 1 own not Grigulhe ; be ana 


had received the ſame Courteſy from 
other F emales i in the Hills. 


AT TY b 


* * of 1 Chiefs * not hs 


Feuds between Clan and Clan; which 
have been handed down from one Gene- 
ration to apother for ſeveral * 17 


Tursr 8 Zee 10 the mean- 


| eſt Vaſſal; and thus, ſometimes, an in- 


nocent Perſon ſuffers for Crimes com- 


mitted by his Tribe at a vaſt Diſtance of 
Time, before his FO began. 


Wu a . e in Words, 
— two Highlanders of different 
* it is MT the very Height of 

Malice 
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Malice and Rancour; and the — 
of all Provocations to repruach one ano- 
ther with the Vices or perfanal Deſects 
of their Chief, which for the 2 
ends in Woundh or _ 101451 2905 | 
| 11. 2718 24 a 
o und che nene Ii a Elen 
Battle or ſame particular Murder, are 
the Incitements ta great :Miſchiefs. [The 
firſt mention'd are ſmall Heaps af Stones 
thrown together- on the Place, where 
every particular Man fell in Battle; the 
other is from ſuch a Heap firſt caſt upun 
the Spot where the Fact was committed, 
and afterwards by Degrees increas d tuin 
high Pyramid, by thoſe of the Clan that 
was wrong'd, in ſtill throwing more Stones, 


upon it as they paſs by. The former I 


have ſeen overgrown with Moſs, upon 
wide Moors, which ſhew'd the Number 
of Men that were kill d in the Actian. 
And ſeveral of the latter I haue obſervid 
in my Journeys, that could not belek 
than fourteen or fifteen. vn n 
a Baſe N 2a or 11 


ot 


H 3 Tuus, 


— — wi. — 
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- Favs, if ſeveral Men of Clans at Va- 
riance happen to meet in View of one 


of theſe Memorials, tis odds but one 


Party reproaches the other with all the 
aggravating Circumſtances that Tradition 
(which is moſtly a Liar, either in the 
whole or a Part) has added to the ori- 
ginal Truth; and then ſome great Miſ- 
—_— ann; | 


Bor if a ſingle Highlander of che 


Clan that offended, ſhould be met by 


two or three more of the others, he is 
ſure to be inſulted, and receive ſome 


cruel Treatment from them. 


Aims theſe Heaps of 8 as 1 
* heard an old Highlander complain, 


continue to occaſion the Revival of Ani- 


moſities, that had their Beginning per- 


aps hundreds of Years before any of 


the Parties accuſed were born; and 
therefore I think they ought, by Autho- 
rity, to be ſcattered, and effectually de- 
faced, But ſome of theſe Monuments 


have 
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have been raiſed, in Memory of ſuch 
as have loſt their Lives in a Journey by 
Snow, Rivers, or other. Accidents; as 
was the Practice of the eaſtern Nations. 


By an old Scottiſb Law, the Chief 
was 'made accountable for any Depreda- 
tions, or other Violences committed by 
his Clan upon the Borders of the Low- 
lands; and in extraordinary Caſes he 
was obliged to give up his Son, or ſome 
other neareſt Relation as a Hoſtage, for 
the peaceable Behaviour of his Follow- 

ers in that Belge. 158. 


By this Law (for I never ſaw the AR) | 
he muſt ſurely have had an entire Com- 
mand over them; at leaſt, tacitly, or 
by Inference underſtood. For how un- 


_ reaſonable, not to ſay, unjuſt, muſt ſuch 


a Reſtriction have been to him, if by 
Sanction of the fame Law he had not 
had a coerſive and judicial Authority 
over thoſe, in whoſe Choice 'and Power 
it always lay to bring Puniſhment. upon 
him? And if he had ſuch an abfolute. 

H 4 Command 
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Command over them, was it not to 
make of every Chief a petty Prince in 
his own Territory, and his Followers a 
People diſtin and ſeparate from all 


others? 


Feion atrocious Crimes, ſuch as Rebel- 

lion, Murder, Rapes, or oppofing the 
Execution of the Laws, which is alſo 
_ call'd” Rebellion, when by Proceſs the 

Chief or Laird was condemn'd in Ab- 
ſence, and intercommum d, as they call it, 
or outlaw'd, the Civil Power, by Law 
and Cuſtom gave Letters of Fire and 
Sword againſt him; and the Officer of 
Juſtice might call for military men 
affift in the Execution. | 


e ende thaw charts 
Chiefs in former Times were upon Oc- 
caſions, too powerful to be brought it to 
n bby the Government. 


* 
24 
$ 
* 


Iuavr heard many Inſtances of tho 
Faithfulneſs of N e Highlanders 
| 3 A to 


UE STE Ax by 
v0 their Maſters,” but ſhall relate my 
one 5 Ora" 50 to me ien 


Ar the Battle of Glenſbiels, 10 the 
Rebellion of the Year 1719, a Gentle» 
man, (George Munro of Culcairne) for 
whom I have a great Eſtcem, command- 
ed a Company of Highland Men, rais'd 
out of his Father's Clan; and enter- 
tain'd at his own be There he 
was dangerouſly wounded in the Thigh 
from a Party of the Rebel Highlanders, 
poſted upon the Deelivity of a Moun- 
tain; who kept on firing at him, after 
he was down, according to their Want 
of Diſcipline, in ſpending much Fire 
upon one ſingle Officer, which diſtri- 
buted among the Body, might 250 ho 
Ranks of their Enemy. | 


WurN, aſtet he fell, and WY by X 
their Behaviour, they were reſolv'd' to 
diſpatch him outright, he bid his Ser- 
vant, who was by, get out of che Dan- 
ger, for he might loſe His Life, but 


* be of no Manner of Succour or 
Service 
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Service to him; and only defired him, 
that hen he return d Home, he would 
let his Father and his Family know nt 
nn r 
FA 1 GR che Highlander | burſt — 
into Tears, and aſking him how he 
thought he pore leave him in that Con- 


dition, and what they would think of 
him at Home, ſet himſelf down on his 

Hands and Knees over, his Maſter, and 
received ſeveral Wounds, to ſhield him 
from further Hurt ; till one of the Clan, 
who. ated as 2 Serjeant, with a ſmall 
Party diſlodg d the Enemy, after having 
taken an Oath upon his Ak. [hat he 
| Kein, e an d ndl 


"Mak my own a Part, 1 1 nat ſee —f. 
this Act of Fidelity is any Way inferior to 
the ſo celebrated one of Phrlocratus, 
Slave to Caius Gracchus ; who likewiſe _ 
cover d his Maſter with his Body, when 
| be was found by his Enemies in a Wood, 
in ſuch Manner, that Caius cauld not 4 
NE kl d 


” 1 
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kill d by them, till they as 41. 
W CINE N 


Tuls Man has ain waited at Table, | 
when his Maſter and I din'd together; 
bat otherwiſe is treated more like A 
Friend, than a Servant. Han 


Tur II. Wann in 0 to per- 
ſuade a Belief of their Hardineſs, have 
ſeveral Rodomontados on that Head; for, 
as the French Proverb ſays, Tous les Gg, 
cons, ne ſont pas en France: There are 
vain Roaſters in other Countries, beſides 
Gaſcony. Tis true, they are liable to 
great Hardſhips, and they often ſuffer 
by em in their Health and Limbs, as I 
have often obſerv'd in a former Letter. 


Ox of theſe Gaſconades is, £4 - 
Laird of Keppoch, Chieftain of a Branch 
of the Mac Donalds, in a Winter Cam- 
paign againſt a neighbouring Laird, with 
whom he was at War about a Poſſeſſion, 
gave Orders for rowling a Snow-ball to 
lay under his Head in the Night; where- 
upon his Followers murmur d, ſaying, 

Now 


yes LETTER XX; 

Now we deſpair of Viftory, fince our Leader 
is become ſo effeminate, he can't ſleep with- 
out a Pillow. 


* and many * like 3 are 
romantick ; but there is one Thing, that 
at firſt Thought might ſeem. very extra- 
ordinary, of which I have been credi- 
bly aſſured, that when the Highlanders 
are conſtrain d to lie among the Hills, 
in cold dry windy Weather, they ſome- 
times ſoak the Plaid in ſome River or 
Burne ; and then holding up a Corner 
of it a little above their Heads, they 
turn themſelves round and round, 'till 
they are invelop'd by the whole Man- 
tle. Then they lay themſelves down 
on the Heath, upon the Leeward Side 
of ſome Hill, where the wet and the 
warmth of their Bodies make a Steam, 
like that of a boiling Kettle. The wet, 
they ſay, keeps em warm by thick ning 
the Stuff, and keeping the 80 from 
penetrating. 


Ist confel I ſhould myſelf have 
been apt to nn. this Fact, had 1 
not 


— 
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not frequently ſeen them wet from Morn- 

ing to Night; and even at the Begin- 
ning of the Rain, not ſo much as ſtir 
a few Yards to ſhelter, but continue in 
it without Neceflity, till they were, as 
we ſay, wet through and through. And 
that is ſoon effected by the Looſeneſs 
and Spungineſs of the Plaiding; but 
the Bonnet is frequently taken off, and 
wrung like a Diſh-Clout, and 1 * 

on een 18 8 | 


r 
Infancy to be often wet, and to take the 


Water-like Spaniels; and this is become 


a ſecond Nature, and can ſcarcely be 


call'd a Hardſhip to them, inſomuch that 


I aſed to ſay, they ſeem'd to be of the 


Duck Kind, and to love the Water as 
well: Tho' I never faw this Prepara- 
tion for Sleep m windy Weather, yet 
ſetting out early in a Morning from one 


of the Huts, I have ſeen the Marks of 


their Lodging, where the Ground has 
been free from Rime or r Snow, which 
remain * 
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remain d all round n ru where my 
had lain,” 


| The diFerent anden of the High- | 
landers in general are but few, in re- 
gard they are divided into large Fami- 
lies, and hardly any Male Strangers have 
intermarried with, or ſettled among em; 
and with reſpect to particular Tribes, 
theycommonly make that Alliance among 
themſelves, who are all of one Name, 
except ſome fe who may have affected 
to annex themſelves to the Clan, and 
thoſe for the *. Part aſſume the 
Name. ART 


Tuvs the "EINE being uſelefs 
for Diſtinction of Perſons are ſupprefs'd; 
and there remain only the Chriſtian 
Names ; of which there are every where 
a great Number of Duncans, Donalds, 
Alexanders, Patricks, &c. who there- 
fore muſt be ſome otherways dittin- 
- guiſh'd one from another. | 


THri1s 


num _ tt 
bn fon 


Tus is done by: ſome Aoki) Nadia 
410 Deſcriptions taken from their Fore- 


fathers ; for when their own Chriſtian 


Name, with their Father's Name and 
Deſcription (which is for the moſt Part 
the Colour of the Hair) is not ſufficient, 
they add the Grandfather's, and ſo up- 
wards, till they are perfectly diſtinguiſhed 
from all others of the ſame Clan-Name. 


As for Example; A Man whoſe Name 
is Donald Grant, has for Patronimick (as 


they call it) —_—_ Name following, vi. 


Donald Bane, i. e. White hair'd Donald. 71 
Muc oil Vane, Son of grey hair'd Donald. 
Vie oil bi, + Grandſon of red hair'd Donald. 
Pic n. Great Grandſon of rc} 69 9 


Tuus, you ſes the- Nath ef Grant 15 
not uſed, becauſe all of that Clan are 
either ſo called, or _ that Name. 


ANOTHER Thing is ; that if this Man 
had deſcended in a dire& Line, as eldeſt, 
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from John, the remoteſt Anceſtor, and 
Fobn had been a Chief; he would only 
be called Mac Ean, leaving out all the 
intermediate Succeſſions by way of Emi- 


THESE. patronimical Names, at length, 
are made uſe of, chiefly, in Writings, 
Receipts, Rentals, &c. and in ordinary 
Matters the Highlanders have, ſome- 
times, other Diſtinctions, which alſo to 


ſome are pretty long. 


Wurx Numbers of them, compoſed 
from different Tribes, have been jointly 
employed in a Work, they have had 
arbitrary. and temporary Denominations 
added to their Chriſtian Names: by their 
Overſeers for the more ready Diſtin- 
ction; ſuch as, the Place they came from; 
the Perſon who recommended them, 
ſome particular Vice, or from ſome- 
thing remarkable in their Perſons, &c. 
by which fiftitious Names they have 
alſo been ſet down in the Books of their 
* 


. 8 


— 
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Ir is a cock Notion (bat nothing 
can be more uſhuſt) that the ordinary 
Highlanders are an indolent lazy Peo- 
ple; I know the Contrary by trouble- 
ſome Experience; I fay troubleſome, be- 
cauſe, in a certain Affair wherein I had 
Occaſion to employ great Numbers of 
them, and gave them good Wages, the 
Solicitations of others for Employment 
were very earneſt, and would hardly ad- 
mit of a Denial; they are as willing as 
other People to mend their Way of Liv-- 
ing, and when they have gained Strength 
from ſubſtantial Food, they work as well 
as others; but why ſhould a People be 
branded with the Name of Idles in a 
Country where there is generally no pro- 

2 iſs for them to do 


' 
| 


| en 1 hits contliided, That if any 
Expedient could be found for their Em- 
ployment, to their reaſonable Advantage, 
there would be little elſe wanting to re- 
form the Minds of the moſt ſavage 
amongſt them. For my own Part, I do 
Vol. II. 1 aſſure 


— — — — — — — — — L — 
— 0 
. 


deal that I could truly ſay as much of the 
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aſſure you, that I never had the leaſt 


| Reaſon to complain of the Behaviour to- 


wards me of any of thy ordinary High- 
landers, or the Jriſb; hut it wants a great 


Engliſhmen and lowland Scots that were 
employed in the fame Buſineſs, 


. Ons of the Chiefs, at his own Houſe, 
complained. to me (but in a friendly 

Manner) as though I had ſeduced ſome 
of his Subjects from their Allegiance. 


He had Occafion for three or four of 


thoſe of his Clan. (whom I employed) 
about a Piece of Work at home, which 
they only could do, and when he was 
about to pay them for their Labour, he 
offered them Six- pence a Day each 


(being great Wages, even if they had 


not been his Vaſſals) in Conſideration he 
had taken them from other Employ- 
ment; upon which they remonſtrated, 
and ſaid, he injured them in calling them 
from Sixteen pence a Day to Six - pence; 


and I very well remember, he then told 
me, thax if any of thoſe People had, 


former! Ys . 
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formerly, ſaid as much to their Chief, 
they would have been carried to the 
next Rock 200 ING: pf 


TI Highlanders walk dinibhy 44 "mY 
right, ſo that you will never ſee among the 
meaneſt of them, in the moſt remote Parts, 
the clumſy ſtooping Gait of the French 
Paiſans, or our own Country Fellows; but 
on the contrary, a kind of -Statelineſs in 
the Midſt of their Poverty; and this 1 
think may be accounted for en. 
much ene 


Turr hive 4 Pride l. in thei Fiat, 
as almoſt every one is à Genealogiſt; 
they weat light Brogues; or Pumps, and 
are accuſtomed to ſkip: over Rocks and 
Bogs ; whereas, our Country-Labourers 
have no ſuch Pride, wear heavy clouted 
Shoes, and are continually dragging their 
Feet out of ploughed Land or Clays; 
but thoſe very Men, in a ſhort Time 
after they are inliſted into the Army; 
ere their Bodies, change their clowhiſh 


Gait, and become ſmart Fellows; and 
| I 2 indeed 
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indeed, the Soldiers in general, after 
being a little accuſtomed to the Toils and 
Difficulties of the Country can, and do, 
to my Knowledge, acquit themſelves in 
their Winter-Marches, and other Hard- 
ſhips as well as the Highlanders; on the 
other hand it is obſerved, that the private 
Men of the independent Highland Com- 
panies are become leſs hardy than others 
from their great Pay (as it is to them) 
the beſt Lodging the 8 GG 
and warm Clothing | 
I cannoT forbear to tell you before I 
.conclude, that many of thoſe private 
Gentlemen have Gillys, or Servants to at- 
tend them in Quarters, and upon a Mares 
to _ eee A N nt F irolocks.. | 


22817 » 52 


0 bahur as 1 Have aol, to. wack: upon 
tho Companies, it may not be amiſs to 
go a little farther, for I think I have juſt 
room PEI for * in this ny 
| N 
unn are lia of them, S's three of 


one hundred _—_— and three of fixty 
x each, 
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each; in all four a and "Sipity 
Men. | 213% « 

6a of , HH 15 
— are, neh Tenants: to the 
Captains; and one of the Centurions'or 
Captains of an Hundred, is faid to ſtrip 
his other Tenants of their beſt Plaid. 
wherewith to cloath his Soldiers againſt 
a Review, and to commit -many other 
Abuſes of his Truſt. 


Tusk Captains are all of them vying 
with each other whoſe Company ſhall 
beſt perform the manual Exerciſe; ſo 
that four hundred and eighty Men, be- 
fides the Changes made among them, 
are ſufficient to teach that Part of the 
military Diſcipline throughout the whole 
Highlands. 


I ar not a Prophet, nor the Son of a 
Prophet, or even |ſecond:/ighted ; yet I 
foreſee that a Time may come when the 
| Inſtitution of theſe Corps may be thought 
not to have been the beſt of Policy. I am 
not unawares, it may be ſaid ; they were 


I 3 raiſed 
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raiſed in order to facilitate the Diſar ming, 
and they are uſeful to prevent the Stealing 
of Cattle; but both thoſe Reaſons are 
not ſufficient to alter wy Opinion of their 
ener. þ | 721 
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? HE Gentry may be 
2 X faid to be a handſome 
be 5 People, but the Com- 
monalty much other- 
GI wi; one would 
hardly think, by their 

Faces, they were of 

the ſame Species, at leaſt, of the ſame 
Country, which | plainly proceeds from 
their bad Food, Smoak at home, and 

Sun, Wind and Rain abroad, becauſe the 

young Children have as good Features 

as any I have ſeen in other Parts of the 

Iſland, | 


I navs mentioned the Sun in this 
northern Climate as partly the Cauſe of 
. — 
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their Diſguiſe, for that (as I ſaid before) 


in Summer the Heat, by Reflection from 


the Rocks, is e e at the ſame 
time the Cold on the Tops of the Hills 


is ſo vaſt an Extreme as cannot be con- 
ceived by any but thoſe who have felt 


the Difference, and know the Danger of 
ſo ſudden a Tranſition from one to the 


other; and this likewiſe has its Effect 


* them. 


Tux e Natives are, for Ho woſt | 


part, civil when they are kindly uſed, 
but moſt miſchievous when much offend- 
ed, and will hardly ever forgive a Provo- 
cation, but ſeek ſome open or ſecret Re- 


| venge, and genen Wen the pane he 


- 1 Nan, as akin: men- 


tioned, is compoſed of a few Huts for 


Dwellings, with Barns and Stables, and 
both the latter are of a more diminutive | 


Size than the former, all irregular! 
placed, ſome one' way, ſome another, an 
at * Diſtance look like ſo Heaps 

* 
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of Dirt ; theſe are built in Glens and 
Straths, which are the Corn Countries, 
near Rivers and Rivulets, and alſo on the 
Sides. of Lakes where there is ſome a- 


rable Land for the * of the In- 
habitants. | 


Bor I am now'to ſpeak of the Man- 
ner in which the lower Order of High- 


landers live; and ſhall begin with the : 


N of the Year. 


Tuls is a bad Seaſon with them, for 
then their Proviſion of Oatmeal begins 
to fail, and for a Supply they bleed their 
Cattle and boil the Blood into | Cakes, 
which, together with a little Milk and a 
ſhort Allowance of Oatmeal is their 


II is true, there are ſmall Trouts, or 
ſomething like them, in ſome of tne little 
Rivers, which continue in Holes among 
the Rocks, which are always full of 
Water when the Stream is quite ceaſed 
for want of Rain; theſe might be a Help 


"Yau: 
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to them in this ſtarving Seaſon, but I 
have had fo little Notion in all my 
Journeys that they made thoſe Fiſh a 
Part of their Diet, that I never once 
thought of them, as ſuch, till this very 
Moment. It is likely they can't catch 
them for want of proper Tackle, but I 
am ſure they cannot be without them 
for want of Leiſure. What may ſeem 
ſtrange is; that they do not introduce 
Roots among them (as Potatoes, for the 

Purpoſe) but the Land they occupy is ſo 
very little, they think they cannot ſpare 
any Part of it from their Corn, and the 
Landlord's Demand of Rent in Kind is 
another Objection. You will perceive I 
am ſpeaking only of the poor People in the 
interiour Parts'of the Mountains, for near 
the Coaſt, all round them, there are few 
confined to ſuch diminutive Farms, and 
the moſt neceſſitous of alt. may ſhare, 
upon Occaſion, the Benefit of various 
Kinds of Shell-fiſh, _ for mann 2 | 
fetching. 


THEIR 
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Tuxix Cattle are much weakened by 
want of ſufficient Food in the preceding 
Winter, and this immoderate Bleeding 
reduces them to ſo low a Plight, that in 
a Morning they cannot riſe from the 
Ground, and ſeveral of the Inhabitants 
join together to help up each others 5 
Cows, Sc. PR 


Is Summer the People remove to the 
Hills and dwell in much worfe Huts 
than thoſe they leave below ; theſe are 
near the Spots of Grazing, and are called 
| Shealings, ſcattered from one another as 
Occafion requires. Every one has his 
| particular Space of Paſture, for which, if 

it be not a Part of his Farm; he pays, 
as I ſhall mention hereafter. 


Hers they make their Butter and 
Cheeſe ; by the way, I have ſeen ſome 
of the former with bluith Veins made, as 
I thought, by the Mixture of Smoke, 
not much unlike to Caſtile Soap, but 
ſome have faid it Was a Mixture of 

Sheep 5 
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Sheep's Milk which gave a Part of it 
that Tincture of Blue. HT. 


When the Grazing fails the High- 
landers return to their former Habita- 
tions, and the Cattle to pick up their 
Suſtenance among the Heath, as before. 


Arx other Times the Children ſhare 
the Milk with the Calves, Lambs and 
Kids, for they milk the Dams of them 
all, which keeps their Young fo lean, 
that when fold in the low Country they 
are chiefly uſed, as they tell me, to make 
Soups withal ; and when a Side of any 
one of theſe Kinds hangs up in our 
Market, the leaſt difagreeable Part of 
the Sight is the Tranſparency of the 
KD 


ABouT the latter End be Auguſt, or 
Beginning of September, the Cattle are 
brought into good Order by their Sum- 
mer Feed, and the Beef is extremely 
ſweet and ſucculent, which I ſuppoſe is 
owing, in good part, to their being re- 
duced 
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duced to ſuch Poverty in the Spring and 
made up again with new Fleſn. 


Now the Drovers collect their Herds 
and drive them to Fairs and Markets on 
the Borders of the Lowlands, and ſome- 
times to the North of England, and, in 
their Paſſage, they pay a certain Tribute, 
proportionable to the Number of Cattle, 
to the Owner of the Territory they paſs 
through, which is in lieu of all Reckon- 
ings for Grazing. 


I nave ſeveral times ſeen them driv- 
ing great Numbers of Cattle along. the 
Sides of the Mountains at a great Diſtance, 
but never, except once, was near them. 
This was in a Time of Rain. by a wide 
River where there was a Boat to ferry 
over the Drovers. The Cows were about 
fifty in Number, and took the Water 
like Spaniels, and when they were in, 
their Drivers made a hideous Cry to urge 
them forwards; this, they told me, they 
did to keep the Foremoſt of them from 
turning about; for in that Caſe the reſt 
. would 
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would do the like, and then they would 
be in Danger, eſpecially the weakeſt of 
them, to be driven away, and drown d 
by the Torrent. | 


nmap in 0 very odd Sight to ſee 
ſo many Noſes and Eyes juſt above Wa- 
ter, and nothing of them more to be 
ſeen; for they had no Horns, and up- 
on the Land they appear d in Size and 
Shape, like ſo many large e | 
Calves, 


I 44aLt ſpeak of the Highland Har- 
veſt, that is, the Autumn, when I come 
to the Article of their Huſbandry. But 
nothing is more deplorable, than the State 
of theſe People in Time of Winter. 


Trey are in that Seaſon often con- 
fin'd to their Glens, by ſwolen Rivers; 
Snow, or Ice on the Paths, in the Sides 
of the Hills, which is accumulated by 
PDrippings ſrom the Springs above, and 

fo by little and little form'd into Knobs, 


like a Stick of os. aan only the 
3 Parts 
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Parts are not angular like thoſe, but ſo 
uneven and ſlippery, no Foot can paſs. 


Tur have no Defender 1 ck 


em, but fit brooding in the Smoke, over 


the Fire, till their Legs and Thighs are: 
ſcorched to an extraordinary Degree; 
and many have ſore * and ms are 


quite blind. 


Tris long Continuance * the Smoke 


makes, em almoſt as black as Chimney- 


Spweepers; and when the Huts are not 


Water-tight, which is often the Caſe, 
the Rain that comes through the Roof, 


and mixes with the Sootineſs of the In- 


ſide, where all the Sticks lock like Char- 
coal, falls in Drops like Ink. But, in 
this Circumſtance, the Highlanders are 
not very ſolicitous about their outward: 
Appearance. 


To ſupply the Want of Candles, when 


they have Occafion for more Light than 
is given by the Fire, they provide them- 


ſelves with a Quantity of Sticks of Fir, 


the 


: , * 
” 
— 
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the moſt reſinous that can be procured; 
ſome of theſe are lighted and laid upon 


a Stone, and as the Light decays, they 
revive it with freſh Fewel. But when 
they happen to be deſtitute of Fire, and 
none is to be got in the Neighbourhood, 
they produce it by rubbing Sticks toge- 


ther; but I don't recolle& what Kind 


of Wood is fitteſt for that Purpoſe. 


Ir a Drift of Snow from the Moun- 
tains happens, and the ſame ſhould be 
of any Continuance, they are thereby 
render d compleatly Priſoners. In this 
Caſe the Snow being whirled from the 
Mountains and Hills, lodges in the Plains 
below, till ſometimes it increaſes to a 
Height almoſt equal with the Tops of 
their Huts ; but then it is ſoon diffoly'd 
for a little Space round em, which is 
caus'd by the Warmth of the Fire, 
Smoke, Family and Cattle within. | 


Tnus are they confin'd to a very nar- 
row Compaſs, and in the mean Time, 
if * have any out- lying Cattle in the 
| Hills, 
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Hils, they : are leaying the Heights, and 
that the WET ; accumulated © in the 
Glen, the Hills are cleat'd of the Incum- 
brance : But the Cattle are ſometimes 
intercepted by the Depth of Snow, in 
the Plain or deep Hollows in their Way. 
In ſuch Caſe, when the Wind” o Drift 
begins to ceaſe from the Winds having 
a lite ſpent | its Fury, the People take 
the following Method to open. a Com- 
munication. ©: 


a> $: 


in Soy Huts a at any Diſtance. ys 
45 one of them begins at the Edge of 
the Snow next to his Dwelling, and 
waving his Body from Side to Side, 
preſſes forward, and ſqueezes: it from 
him on either Hand ; and if it be bigher 
than his Head, he breaks down that 
Part with his Hands. Thus he proceeds, 
till he comes to another Hut, and when 
ſome of them are got together, they. £0 
on in the ſame Manner to open a Way 
for the Cattle; and in thus doing they 
relieve one another, when too wet and 

Vor. II. K weary 
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weary, to proceed further, 'till the whole 
is compleated. Yet notwithſtanding all 
their Endeavours, their Cattle are ſome- 
tings att 


As this may ſeem to you a little too 
extraordinary, and you will believe I ne- 
ver faw it, I ſhall affure you I had it 
from a Gentleman, who being nearly 
related to a Chief, has therefore a conſi- 
derable Farm in the inner Highlands, 
and would not deceive me in a Fact, that 
does not recommend his Country; of 
which he is as jealous as any one I have 
known on this Side the Tweed, _ 


A DRIFT of Snow, like that above de- 
ſcribed, was faid to have been the Ruin 
of the Swediſh Army, in the laſt Expe- 
dition of Charles the Twelfth. 


Brroxꝝ I proceed to their Huſbandry, 
1 ſhall give you ſome Account of an 
Animal neceſſary to it; that is, their 
Horſes, or rather (as they are call'd) 
Garrons, Wor 
THESE 


| 


rg 


e 3{ * 


Tuer Horſes, in Allele; run 
wild among the Mountains; ſome of 
them, till they are eight or ten Years | 
old, which renders them exceedingly 
reſtive and ſtubborn. 


TazRE be various Ways of catching 
them, according to the Nature of the Spot 
of Country, where they chiefly keep their 
Haunts. Sometimes they are hunted 
by Numbers of Highland Men into a 
Bog, in other Places they are driven up 
a ſteep Hill, where the neareſt of the 
Purſuers endeayours to catch them by 
the hind Leg; and I have been told, 
that ſometimes both Horſe and Man 
have come tumbling down together, 


In another Place they have been 
hunted from one to another, among the 
Heath and Rocks, till they have laid 
themſelves down. through Wearineſs and 
want of Breath. 


wi are ſo ſmall, thine a middle- 
ſiz d — muſt keep his Legs almoſt 
K 2 | in 


— 
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in Lines parallel to their Sides, when 
carry'd over the ſtony Ways; and it is 
almoſt incredible to thoſe who have not 
ſeen it, how nimbly they ſkip with a 
heavy Rider among the Rocks, and large 
Moor-Stones, turning Zic Zac to ſuch 
Places as are paſſable. 


I Trains verily they all follow one 
another in the ſame irregular Steps, be- 
cauſe in thoſe Ways there appears ſome 
little Smoothneſs, worn by their naked 
Hoofs, which is not any where elſe to 
be ſeen. 3 


Wurd I have been riding (or rather 
creeping) along at the Foot of a Moun- 
tain, I have diſcover d them by their Co- 
lour, which is moſtly white, and by 

their Motion, which readily catches the 
Eye; when at the ſame Time they 
were ſo high above me, they ſeem d to 
be no bigger than a Lap- dog, and almoſt 
hanging over my Head. But what has 
appear d to me very extraordinary, is, 
that when, at other Times, I have paſs d 
near to em, 10 perceiv id em to be 
| (like 
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(like ſome of our common Beggars in 
London) in ragged and tatter'd Coats, 
but full in Fleſh ; and that, even toward 
the latter End of Winter, when I think 
they could have nothing to feed upon, 
but Heath and rotten Leaves of Trees, 
if 1 of the latter were to be found. 


Tur Highlanders have a Tradition 
they came originally from Spain, by 
Breeders left there by the Spaniards in 
former Times; and they ſay, they have 
been a great Number of Vears in 
dwindling to their Preſent , diminitive 
Size. | | 


I was one Day greatly diverted with 
the Method of tarning tHe u. 2 15 
bies. Ee 
Ix paſſing along a narrow Path on 
the Side of a high Hill among the Moun- 
tains, at length it brought me to a Part 
looking down into a little Plain; there I 
was at once preſented with the Scene of 
a Highland Man beating one. of theſe 
Garrons moſt, unmercifully with a great 

1 3 Stick, 
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Stick, and upon a ſtricter View I per- 
ceivd the Man had tied a Rope, or 
ſomething like it, about one of his hind 
Legs, as you may have ſeen a ſingle Hog 
driven in England; and indeed in my Si- 
tuation he did not ſeem ſo big. At the 
ſame Time the Horſe was kicking and 
violently ſtruggling, and ſometimes the 
Garron was down, and ſometimes the 
Highlander, and not | ſeldom both of 
them together, but ſtill the Men _ 
his Hold. 


AFTER waiting a conſiderable Time to 
ſee the Event, tho' not ſo well pleaſed 
with the Precipice I ſtood upon, I found 
the Garron gave it up; and being per- 
fectly conquer d for that Time, patiently 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be driven to a Hut not 
far from the Field of Battle. 


I was defirous to'afk the Highlander 
a Queſtion or two, by the Help of my 
Guide, but there was no Means for 
me to get down but by falling ; and 
when 1 came to a Part of the Hill, 
where I could deſcend to the Glen, I had 


but little Inclination to go back again, for 
1 never 
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I never by Choice made one "Ws. 
Step, when I was leaving the Mountains. 
But what is pretty ſtrange, tho very true 
(by what Charm I know not) I haye 
been well enough pleas'd to ſee them | 
again, at my firſt Entrance to them in my 
Returns from England. And this has 
made my: Wonder eeaſe, that a Muir 
ſhould be ſo fond of ſuch a Country. 


Tux Soil of the Corn Lands is in ſome 
Places ſo ſhallow with rocky Ground be- 
neath it, that a Plough is of na Manner of 
Uſe. This they dig up with a wooden 
Spade; for almoſt all their Implements for 
Huſbandry, which in other Countries are 
made of Iron, or partly af that Metal, 
are in ſome Parts of the Highlands en- 
tirely made of Wood; ſuch as the Spade, 
Plough-ſhare, Harrow, Harneſs, and: Bolts, 
and even Locks. for Doors are made of 
Wood. By the Way, theſe Locks are 
contriv'd ſo artfully, by Notches made 
at unequal Diſtances withinſide, that it 
is impoſſible to open them with any 
Thing but the wooden Keys that belong 
to them. But there would be no great 
| K 4 Difficulty 


” 
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Difficulty in opening the Wall of the 

Hut, as the Highlander did by the Port- 

manteau that he ſaw lying upon a Ta- 

ble; and n near it n his Compa- 
nt. | 


--— x7 


Dow'! lays he; ad — was this 
that put a Lock upon Leather and i im- 
mediately ripp'd it open with his Dirk. 


Wunnxx the Soil is deeper, they plough 
with four of their little Horſes ys | 
3 r this: 1910; | 
10 8 n n _ are - divided 
by a ſmall Space into Pairs, and the Dri- 
ver, or rather Leader of the Plough, 
having placed himſelf before them, hold- 
ing the two innermoſt by their Heads, 
to keep the Couples aſunder; he with 
his Face toward the Plough, goes back- 
ward, obſerving, through the Space be- 
tween the Horſes, { the Yee! of” "ws | 
od. aha / eee 


9 02 \ 
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| Warn 1 firſt! FRY this bene Me- 
thod, as I then thought it, I rid up to 
Ne > 4 the 
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the Perſon who guided the Machine, to 
aſk him- ſome Queſtions concerning it: 
He ſpoke pretty good Engliſh, which 
made me conclude he was a Gentleman; 
and yet in Quality of a Proprietor Ai 
Conducter might, without N | 
os woe himfelf in mn A deere 


My firſt e 8 was, whether that 
Method was common to the Highlands, 
or peculiar to that Part of the Country: i 
and by Way of Anſwer, he aſk'd me, 


if they plough'd otherwiſe any where 


elſe. Upon my farther Enquiry, wh 

the Man went backwards, he ſtopp'd, 
and very civilly inform'd me, that'there 
were ſeveral ſmall Rocks, which T did 
not ſee, that had a little Part of them 
juſt peeping on the Surface, and there- 
fore it was neceſſary his Servant ſhould 
ſee and avoid 'em, by guiding the Hofſes 
accordingly; or otherwiſe his Plough 
might be ſpoil” d by the Shock. 


Tux Anſwer was ſatisfactory and con- 
vincing ; and I muſt here take Notice, 
that 
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that many other of their Methods are 
too well ſuited to their own Circumſtan- 
ces, and thoſe of the Country, to be 
eafily amended by ſuch as ungerne c to 
_ deride them. | 


Is the Weſtern Highlands they fill 
retain that barbarous Cuſtom (which 1 
have not ſeen any where elſe) of draw- 
ing the Harrow by the Horſe's Dock, 
without any Manner of Harneſs what- 
ever. And when the Tail becomes too 
ſhort for the Purpeſe, they lengthen it 
out with twiſted Sticks. This unnatural 
Practice was formerly forbidden in Fe- 
land by Act of Parliament, as my Me- 


- mory informs me, from Accounts I have 


formerly read of that Country ; for be- 
ing almoſt without Books, I can have 
little other Help wherefrom to Ae 

n, | 


' Wren a Burden is to be carry'd on 
Horſeback, they uſe two Baſkets, call'd 
Creels, one on each Side of the Hotſe ; 
and if the Load be ſuch as can't be di- 
vided 
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vided, they put it into one of them, 


and counterbalance it with Stones in the 
other, ſo that one Half of the Horſe s 
Burden is J can't ſay unneceſſary, 
becauſe I don't ſee how they could well 
do otherwiſe in the Mountains. 


THEIR Harveſt is late in the Year, and 


Rains uſually come on about the latter 
End of Auguf, nor is the Corn well 
preſerv'd afterwards in thoſe miſerable 


Hovels they call Barns, which are moſtly 


not fit to keep aut the bad Weather from 
above; and were it not for the high 
Winds that paſs through the Openings 
of the Sides in dry Weather, it would, 
of Neceſſity, be quite ſpoil' d. But as 
it is, the Grain is often grown in the 
Sheaves, as 1 have obſervd in a mer 
Letter. | 


To the. Lightneſs of the Oats, one 
might think they contributed themſelves, 
for if there be one Part of their Ground 
that produces worſe Grain than another, 


they 
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they reſerve that, or Part of it for. Seed 7 
believing it will produce again as well in 
Quantity and Quality as the beſt, but 
whether in this they are n or Wy 
I cat t determine. 


ANOTHER Thing, beſides the bad Wea- 
ther that retards their Harveſt, is; they 
make it chiefly the Work of the Women 
of the Family. Near the Lowlands I have 
| known a Field of Corn to employ a Wo- 
man and a Girl for a Fortnight; which, 
with proper Help, might have been 

done in two Days. And altho' the 
| Owner might not well afford to employ 
many Hands, yet his own Labour would 
have prevented half the Riſque of bad 


l 


Weather at that uncertain Seaſon. 


AN Enghſb Lady, who 84 herſelf 
ſomething decaying in her Health, and 
was advis'd to go among the Hills, and 
drink Goat's Milk or Whey, told me 
lately, that ſeeing a Highlander baſking 
at the Foot of a Hill in his full Dreſs, 
while his Wife and her Mother were hard 


at 
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at work in reaping the Oats; ſhe aſk'd 


the old Woman how ſhe could be con- 
tented to ſee her Daughter labour in 
that Manner, while her Huſband was 
only an idle SpeQator? And to this the 
Woman anſwered, that her Son-in-Law 
was a Gentleman, and it would be a diſpa- 
ragement to him to do any ſuch Work; 
and that both ſhe and her Daughter too 


were ſufficiently honour' d by ow” Al- 


liance. 


Tuls Inſtance I own whe ſomething 


particular in it, as ſuch, but the Thing 
is very common, à la Palatine, among 


che midding Sort of People. 


Nor long ago, a French Officer, a 
was coming hither the Hill Way, t 


Taiſe ſome Recruits for the Dutch "a | 


vice, met a Highland Man with a good 
Pair of Brogues on his Feet; and his 
Wiſe N bare- foot after him. 


Tus Liidkgnlty t to the Sex fais d 4 


Frencbhman's Anger to ſuch a Degree, 
that 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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that he leap'd from his Horſe, and oblig'd 
the Fellow to take off the Shoes, and the 


Woman to put them on. 


Br this laſt inſtance . to-wouble 
you with others) you may ſee it is not 
in their Harveſt-work alone; they are 
ſomething in the Palatine Wy a _—_ 

Reſpect to their Women. q 


Tur Highlanders 1 a Notion that 
the Moon, in a clear Night, ripens their 
Corn much more than a Sun-ſhiny Day ; 
for this they plead Experience, yet they 
can't ſay by what Rule they make the 
Compariſon. But by this Opinion of 
theirs, I think they have little Know- 
ledge of the Nature of thoſe two Planets. 


. In larger Farms, belonging to Gen- 
tlemen of the Clan, where there are 
any Number of Women employ'd in 
Harveſt-Work, they all keep Time to- 
gether, by ſeveral barbarous Tones of 
the Voice; and ſtoop and riſe together, 
as —_ as a Rank of Soldiers, when 
they 
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they ground their Arms. Sometimes they 
are ineited to their Work by the Sound of 
a Bagpipe ; and by either of theſe, they 
proceed with great Alacrity, it being dif- 
graceful for any one to be out of Time 
with the Sickle. They uſe the fame 
Tone, or 4 Pi per, when they thicken 
the new woven Plaiding, inſtead of 3 a 
Fulling-Mill. 


Tuis is done by fix or eight Women 
fitting upon the Ground, near ſome Ri- 
ver or Rivulet, in two oppoſite Ranks, 
with the wet Cloth between them; 
their Coats are tuck'd up, and with their 
naked Feet they ftrike one againſt ano- 
thers, keeping exact Time as abovemen- 
tion'd. And among Numbers of Men, 
employ'd in any Work that requires 
Strength and joint Labour, as the launch- 
ing a large Boat, or the like, they muſt 
have the Piper to regulate their Time, 
as well as Uſky, to keep up their Spirits 
in the Performance ; for Pay they often 
have little, or none at all. 


_ NoTHING 


NoTnums. is more common. than to 
hear the Highlanders boaſt how much 
their Country might be improv'd, and 
that it would produce double what it 
does at preſent, if better Huſbandry 
were introduced among them. For my 
own Part, it was always the only Amuſe- 
ment I had among the Hills, to obſerve 
every minute Thing in my Way ; and I 
do aſſure you, I don't remember to have 
ſeen the leaſt Spot that would bear Corn 
uncultivated, not even upon the Sides 
of the Hills, where it could be no 
otherwiſe broke up, than with a Spade. 
And as for Manure to ſupply the Salts, 
and enrich the Ground, they have hardly 
any. In Summer their Cattle are di- 
ſpers d about the Heelings, and almoſt 
all the reſt of the Vear in other Parts of 
the Hills; and therefore all the Dung 
they can have, muſt be from the trifling 
Quantity made by the Cattle, while they 
are in the Houſe. I never knew or 
heard of any Limeſtone, Chalk, or Marl 
they have in the Country; and if ſome 

* Ml 


— 
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of their Rocks might ſerve for Lime . 
ſtone in that Caſe, their Kilns, Carriage, 

and Fewel would render it ſo expenſive, 

it would be the ſame Thing to them, 
as if there was none. Their great De- 
pendance is upon the Nitre of the Snow ; 
and they lament the Diſappointment,” if | 
it does not fall early in the Seaſon.” 1 
I have known, in ſome, a great Inelina- | 
tion to Improvement, and ſhall: only in- 
ſtance in a very ſmall Matter, which 

perhaps, may be thonght. too 1 = 


ble to mention. 1 Jouordly 


5.251 Jo 
Nor far from For ort William, 1 have 


ſeen Women with a little Horſe-Dung 
brought upon their Backs, in Creels or 
Baſkets from that Garriſon; and on their 
Knees, ſpreading, it with their. Hands 
upon the Land, and even breaking the 
Balls, that every Part of the little Spot 
might haye its due reren Au bes 


— i 


Taz Walnen hare Fun Times 
brought me Hay to the Fort, which was 
made from Graſs cut with a Knife, by 
the Way-ſide; and from one I have 
. L bought 
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bought two or three Pen'noth ;'from ano- 
ther, the Purchaſe has been a Great; but 
dix · pen noth was a moſt conſiderable 


* 
Bargain. 
] 
% 


Arx their Return from the Hay-market 
they carried away the Dung of my Stable 
(which was one End of a dwelling Hut) 
in . W a 


Uebe eune of Graſs and Hay, it comes 
to my Remembrance, that in paſſing 
through a Space between the Mountains, 
not far from Keppoch in Lochabar, JI ob- 
ſerved, in the Hollow (though too nar- 
row to admit much of the Sun) a greater 
Quantity of Graſs than 1 remembred to 
have ſeen in any ſuch Spot in the inner 
Parts of the Highlands. Tt was in the 
Month of Auguſt when it was grown 
rank and flagged pretty much, and there- 
fore I was induced to aſk why the Owner 
did not cut it? To this I was anſwered, 
it never had been mowed, but was left 
every Year as natural Hay for the Cattle 
in Winter, chat! is, to lie upon the Ground 
| hke 
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like Litter, and (according to their De- 
ſcription) the Cows routed for it in the 
Snow, like Hogs in a Dunghill: But the 
People have no Barns fit to contain a 

Quantity of Hay, and it would be im- 
poſſible to ſecure: it in Mows from the 
tempeſtuous eddy Winds, which would 
ſoon carry it over the Mountains: Beſides, 
it could not well be made, by reaſon of 
Rains and want of Sun, and therefore 
they think it beſt to let it lie, as it does, 
with the Roots in the Ground. 


Taz Advantage of Encloſures is 4 
mighty Topick with the Highlanders, 
though they cannot ſpare for Graſs one 
Inch of Land that will bear Corn, or if 
they could, it would be a much more 
expenſive Way of - grazing their Cattle, 
than letting them run, as they do, in the 
Hills; but Encloſures, ſimply as ſuch, 
do not better the Soil, or, -if they might 
be ſuppoſed to be an Advantage to it; 
where is the Highland Tenant that can 
lay out ten Shillings for that Purpoſe? 
And, what would he 6 | 
L 2 the 
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the End, but to have his Rent raiſed, or 


his Farm divided with ſome other ? Or, 
laſtly, where are the Number of High- 


landers that would patiently ſuffer ſuch 


an mconvenient Innovation. For m 


Part, I think Nature has ſufficiently en- 


cloſed their Lands by the Feet of the 
ſurrounding Mountains. Now, after 
what has been faid, where can this Im- 
proyemment be? {ati | 

Bur it ſeems, they had rather you 
ſhould think them ignorant, lazy, or any 


thing elſe, than entertain a bad Opinion 


of their Country. But 1 have dwelt too 
wag" . _ Head. | ROE 


Tarn Rent is chiefly bad in Kind, 
that is to ſay, great Part of it in ſeveral 
Species ariſing from the Product of the 
Farm; ſuch as Barly, Oatmeal, and what 


they call Coms, as Sheep; Lambs, Poul- 
try, Butter, &c. and the Remainder,” if 


any, is paid in Money, or an Addition 
of ſome one of the aforementioned Spe- | 


cies, ol . be wanting. "nA 


THE 


— — — 
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Tur Gentlemen, who are near Rela- 
tions of the Chief, hold pretty large 
Farms, if the Eſtate will allow it, per- 
haps twenty or thirty Pounds a Year, 
and they again, generally, parcel them 
out to under Tenants in ſmall Portions. 
Hence it comes, that by ſuch a Diviſion 
of an old Farm (part of an upper Te- 
nant's Holding) © ſuppoſe, among eight 
Perſons, each of them pays an eighth Part 
of every Thing, even to the Fraction of 
a Capon, which cannot, in the Nature 
of it be paid in Kind, but the Value of 
it is caſt in with the reſt of the Rent, 
and, notwithſtanding the abovemention- 
ed Cuſtoms are placed in an upper Tenant's 
| Rental, yet they properly belong to the 
Chief for the Maintenance of tete 
in Frovifions. 


Evxxv Year, after the Harveſt, the 
Sheriff of the County, or his Deputy, 
together with a Jury of landed Men, ſets 


a Rate upon Corn Proviſions, and the 
BHO „ CO 
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Cuſtom of the Country regulates the 
reſt, 


Tux Sheriff's Regulation for the Year 
is called the Feers-price, and ſerves for a 
Standard whereby to determine every 
thing relating to Rents and Bargains ; ſa 
that if the Tenant is not provided with 
all the Species he is to pay, then, that 
which is wanting may be converted into 
Money, or ſomething elſe with Certainty, 


Before I conclude this Letter, I ſhall 
take notice of one thing, which, at firſt, 
I thought pretty extraordinary, and that 
is: If any landed Man refuſes or fails to 
pay the King's Tax; then, by a War- 
rant from the, Civil Magiſtrate, a pro- 
portionable Number of Soldiers are 
quartered upon him, with ſometimes, a 
Commiſſion» Officer to command them; 
all whom he muſt maintain till the Ceſs is 
fully. diſcharged : This is a Penalty for 
his Default, even though he had not the 
"Hen to raiſe Money in all that time, 
and 
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and let it be ever ſo long, the Tax, in the 
End is ſtill the ſame. You will not 
doubt that the Men, thus living upon 
free Quarters, uſe the beſt Intereſt with 
their Officers to be ſent on fuch Parties. 


#» | # 
* 
8 
* a 
* 
o 


O U will, it is likely, 

think it ſtrange, that 
many of the High- 
land Tenants are to 
maintain a Family 
upon a Farm of twelve 
Merks, Scots, per An- 
num, which i is thirteen Shillings and four 
Pence ſterling, with, perhaps, a Cow or 
two, or a very few Sheep or Goats ; but 


often the Rent is leſs, and the Cattle are 
wanting, 


\ 


War follows is a Specimen taken 
out df a Highland Rent-roll, and I do 
aſſure you it is ge ine, and not the leaſt 
by many. | 
Wy Donald 
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one Year in five of the whole Eſtate. 
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In ſome Rentals you may ſee ſeven or 
cight Columns of various Species of Rent, 


or more, v/2. Money, Barley, Oatmeal, 


Sheep, Lambs, Butter, Cheeſe, Capons, 
&c. but every Tenant does not pay all 
thefe Kinds, though many of them the 
greateſt Part. 


Tre Landlord has, by Law, an Hy- 


 potbick, or right of Pledge, with reſpect 


to the Corn, for ſo much as the current 
Year's Rent, and may, and often does, 
by himſelf or his Baily, ſee it reaped to 
his own Uſe; or if that is not done, he 


may ſeize it in the Market or any where 


elſe; but this laſt Privilege of the Land- 


lord does not extend to the Crop or Rent 
of any former Year. | 


THE vines of the Tenants has ren- 
dered it cuſtomary for the Chief, or 


Laird to free ſome of them every Year 


from all Arears of Rent; this is ſup- 
poſed, upon an Average, to be about 


Ir 
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Ir the Tenant is to hire his Grazing 
in the Hills, he takes it by Soumes. 
A Soume is as much Graſs as will main- 
tain four Sheep; eight Sheep are equal 
to a Cow and a half, or forty Goats, but 
I do not remember how much is paid 
for every Soume. The reaſon of this 
Diſproportion between the Goats and 
Sheep is, that after the Sheep have eat 
the Paſture bare, the Herbs, as 'Thyme, 
Sc. that are left behind, are of little or 
no Value, except for the n of 
Goats. 


Taz Laird's Income is. computed by 
Chalders of Victual, as they are called: 
A Chalder is ſixteen Bolli of Corn, each 
Boll containing about ſix of our Buſhels, 
and therefore, when any one ſpeaks of 
the yearly Value of ſuch a Laird's Eſtate, 
he tells you it is ſo many Chalders ; but 
the Meaſure varies ſomething in dif- 
ferent Parts of the Country. 


Wren 
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Warn a Son is born to the Chief of 
a Family, there generally ariſes a Con- 
tehtion among the Vaſſals, which of 
them ſhall have - the foſtering of the 

Child, when it is taken from the Nurſe; 
and by this Means ſuch Differences are 
ſometimes fomented, as are hardly e ever 
* . 1 | 


4 


Tur phy Man; Sos mecesdb i in his 
Suit, is ever- after call'd the Foſter - fa- 
ther; and his Children the Foſter-bro- 
thers and Siſters of the young Laird. 


Tuts they reckon not only en- 
dears them to their Chief, and greatly 
ſtrengthens their Intereſt with him, but 
gives them a great deal of Conſideration 
among their Fellow-Vaſſals; and the 
Foſter- brother having the ſame Educa- 
tion as the young Chief, may beſides 
that, in Time become his Hanchmuan, or 
perhaps be promoted to that Office un- 
der the old Patriarch himſelf, if a Va- 


cancy ſhould happen. Or otherwiſe, by 
their 
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their Intereſt, obtain Orders and a Be 


nefice. | Jo Dt 0 
on] 


o „ : 


Tu IS Officer is a Sort of Secretyry, | 
and is to be ready, upon all Occaſions, 
to venture his Life, in Defence of his 
Mater; and at Drinking-bouts he ſtands. 
behind his Seat, at his Haunch, from 
| whence his Title is deriv'd, and watches 
the Converſation, to ſee if any one of- 
| fends his 81 . 

An, Engliſh Officer being in Company 
with a certain... Chieftain, and | ſeveral 
other Highland Gentlemen, near Kill 


| chumen, had an Argument with the Great 


Man; and both being well warm'd with 
Uſky, at laſt the Diſpute grew very 
hot. 042 —_ | cola 
A Your who was Hanchman. not un- 
derſtanding one Word of Engliſh, ima- 
gin'd his Chief was inſulted, and there- 
upon drew his Piſtol from his Side, and 
ſnap'd it at the Officer's Head ; but the 
Piſtol miſs d Fire, otherwiſe it is more 
2 than 
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than probable he might have ſuffer'd 


Death from the Hand of that little 


Bur it is very diſagreeable to an Eng- 
kſbman over a Bottle, with the Highlan- 
ders, to ſee every one of them have his 


Gilly; that is, his Servant ſtanding be- 


hind him all the while, let what will be 
the Subject of Converſation. 


| When a Chief goes a Journey in the 
Hills, or makes a formal Viſit to an 
Equal, he is faid to be attended by all ; 


or moſt Part of the Officers following, 
VIZ. 


LN 


5 , 
F , 


"1 The Hanchman, before deſcrib'd. 


Bard, | His Poet. 
Bladier, — Spokeſman. 
Gilli-more, | Carries his Broad- 
5 . A Sword. 
| 5 | Carries him, when 
Gilli-casflue, | on Foot, over 
the Fords, 
TE. Leads his Horſe in 
Gilly-comftraine, j rough and dan- 
gerous Ways. 


Gily 


Pa © FG moos ow 
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tleman, I ſhould 


The Piper. 
| have nam'd him 
| And laſtly, ſooner, 
Bea ho Bag-Pipe. 
THER are likewiſe, ſome Gentlemen, 


near of Kin, who bear him Company; 
and beſides, a Number of the common 
Sort, who have no particular 3 
ment, but follow him F e 
the Cheer. 


I MusT own (hail theſe Attendants 
and the profound Reſpe& they pay, muſt 
be flattering enough; tho' the Equi- 
page has none of the beſt Appearance. 


Bur this State may appear to ſooth 
the Pride of the Chief to a vaſt Degree, 
if the Declaration of one of them was 
ſincere; who at Dinner, before a good 
deal of Company, Engliſh as well as 
Scots, myſelf being one of the Number, 

affirm'd, 
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affirm' d, that if his Eſtate was free from 
Incumbrances, and was none of his own, 
and he was then put to chuſe between 
that and the Eſtate of the Duke of New- 
caſtle, ſuppoſing it to be thirty thouſand 
Pounds a Year (as ſomebody ſaid it was) 
he. would make Choice of the former, 
with the following belonging to it, before 
the other without it. Now his Eftate 
might be about. * 1 Fe a 


Year. 


Bur .this Pride is pretty coſtly; for as 
his Friend is to feed all theſe Attendants, 
ſo it comes to his own Turn to be at a 
like, or perhaps greater Expence, when 
the: Viſit is repaid. For they are gene- 
rally attended in Proportion to the 
Strength of the Clan; and by this In- 
tercourſe they very much hurt one ano- 
* in 1 their Circumſtances. ' 


| By what has been ſaid, you may know 

in Part, how neceſſary the Rent call'd 
93 No. is to the Family of a une 
Chief. 


Hanz 
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Heng I muſt aſk a Space for thoſe 
two Sons of Apollo; the Bard and the 


* 


Piper. 


Tux Bard is {kill'd in the Genealogy 
of all the Highland F amilies, ſome- 
times Preceptor to the young Laird; ce- 
lebrates in 1 Verſe the Original of 
the Tribe, the famous warlike Actions 
of the ſucceſſive Heads, and fings his 
cn Lyricks as an Opiate to the Chief, 
when indiſpos'd for Sleep; but Poets 
are not equally eſteem d and honour'd 
in all Countries. I happen'd to be a 


- Witneſs of the Diſhonour done to the 


Muſe, at the Houſe of one of the Chiefs; 
where two of theſe Bards were ſet at a 
good Diſtance, at the lower End of a 
long Table, with a Parcel of Highlan- 
ders of no extraordinary Appearance, 
over a Cup of Ale. Poor Inſpiration!” 


Try SIE not aſk'd to drink a Glaſs 
of Wine at our Table, tho' the whole 
Company at it conſiſted only of the Great 


YEW, ' -M Man, 
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Man, one of his near Relations, and 
ani 


AFTER fa little Time, the Chef 
order'd one of them to ſing me a High- 
land Song. The Bard readily obey d, 
and with a hoarſe Voice, and in a Tune 
of few various Notes, began, as I was 
told, one of his own Lyricks ; and when 
he had proceeded to the fourth or fifth 
Stanza, I perceived by the Names of ſe- 
veral Perſons, Glens and Mountains, 
which I had known or heard of before, 
that it was an Account of ſome Clan 
Battle. But in his going on, the Chief 
(who piques himſelf upon his School- 
Learning) at ſome particular Paſſage, 
bid him ceaſe, and cry'd out % me, 
There's nothing like that in Virgil, or Ho- 
mer. I bow'd, and told him I believ d 
ſo. This you may believe was very 
edifying and delightful. 


I #ave had Occafion before to ſay 
ſomething of the Piper, but not as an 
Officer of the Houſhold. 
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In 4 Morning, while the Chief is 
drefling, he walks backward and for- 
ward, cloſe under the Window without 
Doors; playing on his Bag-Pipe, with 
a wolf upright Attitude, and majetick 
Stride. 


IT is 2 Fred in Stocked; . viz, — 
Patel Step of a Piper. When required, 
he plays at Meals, and in an Evening, 
is to divert the Gueſts with his Muſick, 
when the Chief has Company with him; 
his Attendance in a Journey, or at a Vi- 
fit, 1 have mentioned before. 


His Gilh holds the Pipe, ll fn - 

gins, and the Moment he has done with 
the Inſtrument, he diſdainfully throws 
it dowen upon the Ground, as being only 
the paſſive Means of conveying his Skill 
to the Ear; and not a proper Weight 
for him to carry or bear at other Times. 
But for a contrary Reaſon, his Gilly 
ſnatches it up, which is, that the Pipe 
may not ſuffer Indignity from his: Neg« -. 


M 2 Taz 
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Tux Captain of one of the Highland 
Companies entertain'd me ſome Time 
ago at Sterling, with an Account of a 
Diſpute that happen'd in his Corps about 
Precedency. This Officer among the 
reſt, had received Orders to add a Drum 
to his Bagpipe, as a more military In- 
ſtrument; for the Pipe was to be re- 
tain'd, becauſe the Highland Men could 
hardly be brought to march without it. 
Now. the Conteſt between the Drummer 
and the Piper aroſe about the Poſt of 
Honour, and at length the Contention 
grew exceeding hot, which the Captain 
having Notice of, he call'd them both 
before him, and in the End deci- 
ded the Matter in Favour of the Drum; 
whereupon the Piper remonſtrated very 
warmly. Ads Wunds, Sir, ſays he, 
and ſhall a little Raſcal that beats*upon a 
Sheep-fein, tak the +. ag Haund PF: me, 
that am a Se: por , | 


had) are in the Santas boch red 


Deer and Roes, but neither of them in 


bh great N umbers, that ever I could 
find. 
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find. The red Deer are large, and keep 
their Haunts in the higheſt Mountains, 
but the Roe is leſs than our fallow Deer, 
and partakes, in ſome Meaſure, of the 
Nature of the Hare; having no Fat 
about the Fleſh, and hiding in the Clefts 
of Rocks, and other Hollows, from the 
Sight of Purſuers. Theſe keep chiefly 
in the Woods. | Pp 


A yack of Honnds, like that of Ac- 
tæon, in the ſame metaphorical Senſe, 
would ſoon devour their Maſter. But, 
ſuppoſing they could eaſily be maintain'd, 
they would be of no Uſe, it being im- 
poſſible for them to hunt over ſuch 
Rocks and rugged ſteep Declivities ; or 
if they could do this, their Cry in thoſe 
open Hills would ſoon fright all the 
Deer out of that Part of the Country. 
This was the Effect of one ſingle Hound, 
whoſe Voice I have often heard in the 
Dead of the Night (as I lay in Bed) 
ecchoing among the Mountains ; he was 
kept by an Engliſb Gentleman, at one 
of the Barracks, and it was loudly com- 


M 3 Plain d 
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plain d of by ſome of the Lairds, as bo- 
in ing prejudicial to their Eſtates. 


Wurx a ſolemn Hunting is reſoly'd 
on, for the Entertainment of Relations 
and Friends, the Haunt of the Deer be- 
ing known, a Number of the Vaſſals are 
ſummon'd, who readily obey by Incli- 
nation; and are beſides oblig'd by the 
Tenure of their Lands, of which one 
Article is, that they ſhall attend the 
Maſter at his Huntings. This, I think, 
was Part of the ancient Vaſſalage in Eng" 
land. : 


Tux Chief convenes what Numbers 
he thinks fit, according to the Strength 
of his Clan ; perhaps three or four hun- 
dred. With theſe he ſurrounds the Hill, 
and as they advance upwards, the Deer 
flies the Sight of them, firſt of one Side, 
then of another; and they ſtill, as they 
mount, get into cloſer Order, til in the 
End he is enclos'd by them in a ſmall 
Circle, and there they hack him down 
with their broad Swords, And they ge- 

nerally - 
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nerally do it ſo dexterouſſy, as to Ny 
ſerve * Hide entire. 


Ip the Chace be- 1 a Wood; which 
is moſtly upon the Declivity of a rocky 
Hill, the Tenants ſpread themſelves as 
much as they can, in a Rank extending 
upwards; and march, or rather 'crawl 
forward, with a hideous Yell. Thus 
they drive every Thing before them, 
while the Laird and his Friends are wait- 
ing at the farther End with their Guns, 
to ſhoot the Deer. But it is difficult to 


force the Roes out of their Cover, inſo- 


much that when they come into the 
open Light, they ſometimes turn back 
upon the Huntſmen, and are e taken alive. 


Waar 1 have been e on this 
Head, is only to give you ſome Taſte of 
the Highland Hunting; for the Hills, as 
they are vatious in their Form, require 
different Diſpoſitions of the Men that 
compoſe the Pack. The firſt of the 
two Paragraphs next above, relates only 
to ſuch a Hill as riſes ſomething in the 

| M 4 Figure 
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Figure of a Cone; and the other you 
ſee, is the Side of a Hill, which is 
cloath'd with, a Wood, and this laſt is 
more particularly the Shelter of the Roe. 
A further Detail I think would become 
tedious. 


WHEN the Chief would have a Deer 
only for his Houſhold, the Game-Keeper, 
and one or two more, are ſent into the 
Hills, with Guns and Oatmeal for their 
Proviſion ; where: they often lie Night 
after Night, to wait an Opportunity of 
providing Veniſon for the Family. This 
has been done ſeveral Times for me, but 
always without Effect. 

Tur Foxes and wild Cats (or Cata- 
mountain) are both very large in their 
Kind, and always appear to have fed 
plentifully. They do the Highlanders 


much more Hurt in their Poultry, &c. 


than they yield them Profit by their 
Furs; and the Eagles do them more 


Miſchief, than both the others together. 


It was one of their chief Complaints, 
when 
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when they were diſarm'd in the Year 
1725, that they were depriv'd of the 
Means to deſtroy thoſe noxious Ani- 
mals; and that a great Increaſe of them' 


muſt neceſſarily follow the Want of their 
F IEG: | 


Or the eatable Part of the feathier'd 
Kind peculiar to the Mountains, is, Firſt, 
the Cobberkely, which is ſometimes call'd 
a wild Turky, but not like it, otherwiſe 
than in Size. This is very ſeldom to be 
met with (being an Inhabitant of very 
high and unfrequented Hills) and is 


therefore cſteem'd a great Rarity for the 
Table. 


Nxxr is the black Cock, which reſem- 
bles in Size and Shape, a Pheaſant, but 
is black and ſhining like a Raven; but 
the Hen is not, in Shape or Colour, 
much unlike to a Hen-Pheaſant, 


AnD laſtly, the Tormican is near about 
the Size of the Moor-Fowl (or Grouſt) 
but of a lighter Colour; which turns 
almoſt 
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almoſt white in Winter. Theſe I am 
told feed chiefly upon the tender Tops 
of the Fir-Branches, which I am apt 
to believe; becauſe the Taſte of them 
has ſomething tending to Turpentine, 


tho' not diſagreeable. It is ſaid, if you 


throw a Stone, ſo as to fall beyond it, 
the Bird is thereby ſo much amus d or 


daunted, that it will not riſe till you 


are very near; but I have ſuſpected this 
to be a Sort of (anundrum, fignifying 


they are too ſhy to ſuffer an Approach 


near enough for that Purpoſe, like what 


they tell the Children about the * and 


the Bird. 


Tux Tribes will not ſuffer Strangers 
to ſettle within their Precinct, or even 
thoſe of another Clan to enjoy any Poſ- 
ſeſſion among them; but will ſoon con- 
ſtrain them to quit their Pretenſions, by 
Cruelty to their Perſons, or Miſchief to 
their Cattle, or other Property. Of this 
there happen d two flagrant Inſtances, 
within a few Years paſs c. 


Tre 


- 
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Tus elt wWas as follows : Cordes; 
Laird of Glenhucket, had been inveſted 
by the D. of G. in ſome Lands in Ba- 
denech, by Virtue, I think, of a Wadſet 
or Mortgage. Theſe Lands lay among 
the Macpherſons, but the Tenants of 
that Name refuſed to pay the Rent to 
the new Landlord, or to acknowledge. 

him as ſuch, 5 


THr1s Refuſal put him upon the Means 
to eject them by Law; whereupon the 
Tenants came to a Reſolution to put an 
End to his Suit and new Pre in 
the Manner following. 


Frve or fix of them, young Fellows, 
the Sons of Gentlemen, enter d the Door 
of his Hut; and in fawning Words told 
him, they were ſorry any Diſpute had 
happen'd. That they were then reſoly d 
to acknowledge him as their immediate 
Landlord, and would regularly pay him 
their Rent. At the ſame Time they 
begg d he would 3 his Proceſs, and 

S they 
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they hop'd they ſhould be agreeable to 
him for the future. All this while they 


| were almoſt imperceptibly drawing nearer 


and nearer to his Bed-ſide, on which he 
was fitting, in order to prevent his de- 


fending himſelf (as they knew him to 


be a Man of diſtinguiſh'd Courage) 
and then fell ſuddenly on him; ſome 
cutting him with their Diris, and others 
plunging them into his Body. This was 
perpetrated within Sight of the Banack 


of Rutbyen.. 


* CAN'T 3 to tell you ** this 
Butchery ended, with Reſpect both to 
him and thoſe treacherous Villains. 


_Hszx, with a Multitude of Wounds 


upon him, made a Shift, in the Buſtle, 


to reach down his broad Sword from the 
Teſter of his Bed, which was very low ; 
and with it he drove all the Aſſaſſins 
before him. And afterwards: from the 
Duke's Abhorrence of ſo vile a. Fac, 


and with the e of the Troops, 


they 
| 
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they were driven out of the Country, 
and forced to fly to foreign Parte. 


By the Way, the Duke claims the 
Right of Chief to the eee 
_ in 0 of nn 47" | 


Tur 450 Exampleii is. bar a Minit; 
who had a ſmall Farm aſſign d him, and 
upon his Entrance to it, ſome of the 
Clan, in the Dead of the-Night, fired five 
Balls through his Hut, which all lodg'd 
in his Bed; but he happening to be ab- 
ſent that Night, eſcap'd their Barbarity, 
but was forced to quit the Country. 
Of this, he made 05 me an "_— 
Complntero, = 


Tui Kind of Goin I think, 9 
1 their Dread of Innovations, and the 
Notion they entertain, that they have a 
Kind of hereditary Right to their Farms; 
and that none of them are to be diſpoſ- 
ſeſs d, unleſs for ſome great Tranſgreſſion 
an en Chich, in which Caſe every 

| Indi- 
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Individual would conſent to their * 


ſion. 


Havme lately mention'd the Dirk, 

I think it may not be unſeaſonable here, 
to give you a ſhort Deſcription of that 
dangerous Weapon; and the rather, as 
I may have Occaſion to ſpeak of it here- 


Tur Blade is ftraight, and generally 
above a Foot long, the Back near an 
Inch thick; the Point goes off like a 

Tuck, and the Handle is ſomething 
like that of a Sickle. They pretend 
they can't well do without it, as being 
uſeful to them in cutting Wood, and 
upon many other Occaſions ; but it is 
2 conceal'd Miſchief hid under the 
Plaid, ready for ſecret ſtabbing, and in 
a cloſe Encounter, there is no Defence 

againſt it. 


IAM far Hom thinking there is any 


Thing i in the Nature of a Highlander, 
as ſuch, that ſhould make him cruel and 
remorſeleſs ; 
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remorſeleſs; on the contrary, I cannot 
but be of Opinion, that Nature in ge- 
neral is originally the ſame in all Man- 
kind, and that the Difference between 
Country and Country ariſes from Educa- 
tion and Example. And from this Prin- 
ciple I conclude, that even a Hortentot 
Child being brought into England, be- 
fore he had any Knowledge, might by 
a virtuous Education, and generous Ex- 
ample, become as much an Engliſhman 
in his Heart, as any Native whatever. 5. 


Bor that the Highlanders, for the 
moſt Part are cruel, is beyond Diſpute; 


tho' all Clans are not alike mercileſs. 


In general they have not Generoſity 
enough to give Quarter to an Enemy 
that falls in their Power; or do they 
ſeem to have any Remorſe at ſhedding 


Blood without Neceſſity. 


Tuts appear d a few Years ago, with 
Reſpect to a Party of Soldiers, conſiſt- 
ing of a Serjeant and (welve Men, who 

| | were 
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were ſent into Lochaber after ſome Cows, 
ren by 


Tux Soldiers, with their Arms flurig, 
were careleſly marching along by the 
Side of a Lake, where only one Man 
could paſs in Front; and in this Cireum- 
ſtance fell into an Ambuſcade of a great 
Number of Highland Men, Vaſſals of 
an attainted Chief, who was in Exile, 
when his Clan was accuſed of the 


Theft. 


Turst were lodg'd in a Hollow on 


the Side of a rocky Hill; and tho' they 


were themſelves out of all Danger, or 
might have deſcended and diſarm'd ſo 
ſmall a Party, yet they choſe rather, with 
their Fire-Arms, as it were, wantonly to 
pick them off, almoſt one by one, till 
they had deſtroy'd\ them all; except 
two, who took to their Heels, and wa- 
ded a ſmall River into the Territory of 
another Chief, where they were ſafe 


From further Purſuit. For the Chiefs 


(like Princes upon the Continent, whoſe 
Domi- 
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Dorhinions lie contiguous) do not invade 
each others Boundaries, while they are 
in Peace and Friendſhip with one ano- 
ther, but demand Redreſs of Wrongs ; 
and whoſoever ſhould do otherwiſe, 


would commit an - Offence, in which 5 
every Tribe is intereſted, befides the laft- 


ing Feud it might create between the 
two neighbouring Clans. 


P. 8. One of theſe Sbidlecs, ho! in his 
Flight had fix 'd his Bayonet, turn d 
about at the Edge of the Water, u 
on the Highland Man; who, for 
greater Speed, had no other Arms 
than his broad Sword, and at the ſame 
Time, as tis ſaid, the Soldier at once 
| ba his N and a Bl a 
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Ur the Rancour of 
ſome of thoſe People 
in another Caſe was 
yet more extraordi- 
nary than the Inſtance 
in my laſt Letter, as 
| the Objects of their 
Malice 5 not ſeem, even to the ut- 
= moſt Cowardice, to be in any manner of 
= Condition to annoy them. This was 
| after the Battle of Glenſpiel, in the Re- 
| bellion of 1719, before mentioned, 


As 
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As the Troops were marching, from 
the Field of Action to a Place of En- 
campment, ſome of the Men, who were 
dangerouſly wounded, after their being 
carried ſome little Way on Horſeback, 
complained they could no longer bear that 
uneaſy Carriage, and begged they might 
be left behind 'till ſome more gentle 
Conveyance could be provided. _ 


. In about three or four Hours (the little 
Army being incamped) Parties were ſent 
to them 'with Hurdles that had been 
made to ſerve as a Kind of Litters ; but 
when they arrived they found to their 
Aſtoniſhment, that thoſe poor miſerable - 
Creatures had been ſtabbed with Dirks 
in twenty Places of their Legs and Arms 
as well as their Bodies, and even thoſe 
that were dead had been uſed in the fame 
ſavage Manner. This I have been aſſured 
of by ſeveral Officers who were in the 
Battle, Scots as well as Engliſh, 


N 2 I MAKE 
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I' MAKE no manner of Doubt you 
will take what is to follow to be an odd 
Tranſition, 7. e. from the Cruelty of the 
ordinary Highlanders to Diale& and Or- 
thography, although you have met with 
ſome others not more conſiſtent, but then 
you will recolle& what I faid in my firſt. 
Epiſtle ; that I ſhould not confine my- 
ſelf to Method, but give you my Ac- 
count juſt as the ſeyeral Parts of the Sub- 
je& ſhould occur from my Memoran- 
dums and Memory. 


STRANGE mall. I. have heard 
from the Natives upon the Language of 
their Country, although it be but a Cor- 
|  ruption of the 1ri/þ Tongue, and if you 

could believe ſome of them, it is ſo ex- 
preſſive that it wants only to be better 
known to become univerſal, But. as for 
myſelf, who can only judge of it by the 
Far, it ſeems to me to be very harſh in 
Sound, like the Melſb, and altogether as 
gutteral, which laſt, you know, is a 


1 N r 
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Quality, long ſince baniſhed all the polite 
r in 


Ir likewiſe ſeems to me, as if the Na- 
tives affected to call it Erf, as though it 
were., a Language peculiar to their 
Country; but an Iri/þ Gentleman who 
never before was in Scotland, and made, 
with me, a highland Tour, was perfectly 
underſtood, even by the common Peo- 
ple; and ſeveral of the Lairds took me 


aſide to aſk me who he was, for that - 


they never heard their Language ſpoken 
in ſuch Purity hefore. This Gentleman 
told me, that W the Dialect to 
vary as much erent Parts of the 


Coney as in * two Counties of _ 


Tye: are very few who can write | 
the Character, of which the Alphabet is, 
as follows. | | 
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In writing _ iſh lay ſeem to have 
no Rule of Orthography, and they pro- 
feſs they think good Spelling of no great 
aiſe, but if they read Engliſb Authors, I 
wonder their Memory does not retain the 
Figures, or Forms of common Words, 
eſpecially Monoſyllables; but it 1 0 
for act I _— be AﬀeRtation.” 


I nave eee received Letters 
ſhow Miniſters and lay Gentlemen, both 
eſteemed for their Eearning i in dead Lan- | 
guages, that have been fo ill ſpelt, I 


thought I might have expected better : 


from an ordinary Woman in England. 
As for one ſingle Example; for Heirs 

(of Latin Derivation) Airs repeated 
ſoeveral times in the ſame Lettef; and 

further, one Word was often I oor 
OR in the ſame Page.” | 


El Tur Highland Dreſs cobüits * * 
Bonnet made of Thrum without a 'Brim, 
a ſhort Coat, a Waſteoat longer by five 
or * Inches, ſhort Stockings and Brogues 


r | or 
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or Pumps without Heels. By the way 
they cut Holes in their Bragues, though 
new made, to let out the Water when 

they have far to go and Rivers to paſs; 
this they do to preſerve their Feet from 


galling. 


Few . beſides Gentlemen wear. 2 
Trow2e, that is, the Breeches and Stock- 
ings all of one Piece and drawn on to- 


gether; over this Habit they wear a 


Plaid, which is uſually three Vards long 
and two Breadths wide, and the whole 
Garb is made of chequered Tartan or 
Plaiding; This, with the Sword and 
Piſtol, is called a full Dreſs, and to a 
well proportioned Man with any tolerable 
Air, it makes an agreeable Figure; but 
this you have ſeen in London, and it is 
chiefly their Mode of dreſſing when they 
are in the Lowlands, or when they make 
a neighbouring Viſit, or go any were on 
Horſeback; but when thoſe among them 
who travel on Foot, and have not Atten- 
dants to carry dn over the Waters, 

| they 
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they vary it into the Qye/r,- which is a 
un. 1 am about to deſcribe. 


Tur common Habit of the 3 
Highlands is far from being acceptable 
to the Eye; with them a ſmall Part of 
the Plaid, which is not ſo large as the 
former, is ſet in Folds and girt round 
the Waſte to make of it a ſhort Pettic at 
that reaches half Way down the Thigh, 
and the reſt is brought over the Shoul- 
ders, and then faſtened before, below 
the Neck, often with a Fork, and ſome- 
times with a Bodkin, or ſharpened Piece 
of Stick, ſo. that they make pretty near 
the Appearance of the poor Women in 
London when they bring their Gowns 
over their Heads to ſhelter them from 
the Rain. In this. way of wearing the 
Plaid, they have ſometimes nothing elſe 
to cover them, and are often barefoot ; 
but ſome I have ſeen ſhod with a kind 
of Pumps made out of a raw Cow-hide 
with the Hair turned outward, which 
being ill made, the Wearer's Feet looked 
RAE like thoſe of a rough-footed 

Hen 


" dy: 
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Hen or Pigeon: Theſe are called Quar- 
rants, and are not only offenſive to the 
Sight but intolerable to the Smell of 
thoſe who are near them. The Stock- 
ing riſes no higher than the Thick of 
the Calf, and from the Middle of the 
Thigh to the Middle of the Leg is a naked 
Space, which being expoſed to all Wea- 
thers, becomes tanned and freckled, and 
the Joint being moſtly infected with the 
Country Diſtemper, the whole is "yy 
diſagreeable to the Eye. 


Tuls Dreſs is called the 2elt, and 
for the moſt part they wear the Petti- 
coat ſo very ſhort, that in a windy Day, 
going up a Hill, or ſtooping, the Inde- 
cency of it is plainly diſcovered. | | 


. A Highland Gentleman told me, one 
Day merrily, as we were ſpeaking of a 
dangerous Precipice we had paſſed over 
together ; that a Lady of a noble Family 
had complained to him very ſerioully ; 
That as ſhe was going over the ſame 
Place with a Gilly, who was upon an 


upper 
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upper Path leading her Horſe with a 
long String, ſhe was ſo terrified with the 
Sight of the Abyſs, that, to avoid it, ſhe 
was forced to look up towards the bare 
Highlander all the Way long. 


I nAave obſerved before, that the Plaid 
ſerves the ordinary People for a Cloak 
by Day, and Bedding at Night : By the 
latter it imbibes ſo much Perſpiration, 
that no one Day can free it from the 
filthy Smell; and even ſome of better 
than ordinary Appearance, when the 
Plaid falls from the Shoulder, or other- 
_ wiſe requires to be readjuſted, while you 
are talking with them, toſs it over again, 
as ſome People do the Knots of their 
Wigs, which 'conveys the Offence in 
Wbiffs that are intolerable, of | this they 
ſeem not to be ſenfible, for it is often 
done only to give themſelves Airs. 


| Various Reaſons are given both for 
and againſt the Highland Dreſs. It is 
urged againſt it, that it diſtinguiſhes the 
Natives as a Body * — diſtin& and 

ſeparate 
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ſeparate from the reſt of the Subjects of 
Great Britain, and, thereby, is one 
Cauſe of their narrow Adherence among 
themſelves to the Excluſion of all the 
reſt of the Kingdom; but the Part of 
the Habit chiefly objected to is the Plaid 
(or Mantle) which, they ſay, is calcu- 
lated for the Encouragement of an idle 
Life in lying about upon the Heath in 
the Day- time, inſtead of following ſome 
lawful Employment; that it ſerves to 
cover them in the Night when they-lic 
in wait among the Mountains to commit 
their Robberies and Depredations, and is 
compoſed of ſuch Colours as altogether 
in the Maſs ſo nearly reſemble the Heath 
on which they lie, that it is hardly 
to be diſtinguiſhed from it until one is ſo 
near them as to be within their Power, if 
they have any evil Intention. 


THAT it renders them ready at a 
Moment's Warning to join in any Re- 
bellion, as they carry AIR be awe 
Tents _ them. 


AND 
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Aid; Jaſtly, it was FOR decoy 
in Treland to ſuppreſs that Habit by Act 
of Parliament for the above Reaſons, and 
no Complaint, for the. want of it, now 
remains among the Mountaineers of that 
Country. 


O the other hand it is alledged ; the 
Dreſs is moſt convenient to thoſe who, 
with no ill Defign, are obliged to travel 
from one Part to another upon their 
lawful Occaſions, v/z. | 


THAT they would not be fo free to 
ſkip -over the Rocks and Bogs with 
Breeches, as they are in the ſhort Petti- 
coat. | fn 
THAT it would be greatly incommo- 
dious, to thoſe who are frequently to 
wade through Waters, to wear Breeches, 
which muſt be taken off upon every ſuch 
Occurrence, or would not only gall the 
Wearer, but render it very unhealthful 
and — to their Limbs to be con- 
oP 
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ſtantly wet in that Part of the Body, 
eſpecially in Winter-time when they 
might be frozen. 


Ax p with reſpect to the Plaid, in par- 
ticular, the Diſtance between one Place 
of Shelter and another are often too great 
to be reached before Night comes on, 
and being intercepted by ſudden Floods, 


or hindred by other Impediments, they 


are frequently obliged to lie all Night in 
the Hills, in which Caſe they muſt periſh 
were it not for the Covering they carry 
with them. 


Su even if they ſhould be ſo for- 
tunate as to reach ſome | hoſpitable Hut, 


theymuſt lie upon the Ground uncovered, 


there being nothing to be ſpared from 
the Family for that Purpoſe. ' 


AND to conclude, a few Shillings will 
buy this Dreſs for an ordinary Highlan- 
der, who very probably might | hardly 
ever be in Condition to purchaſe a Low- 
land-Sute, though of the coarſeſt Cloth 

or 


F 
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or Stuff, fit to keep him warm. in that 
cold Climate. 


1 $nALL determine nothing in this 
Diſpute, but leave you to judge which 

of theſe two Reaſonings is the moſt 
cogent. | 90565 


Taz whole People are fond and tena- 
nacious of the Highland Cloathing, as 
you may believe by what is here to 
follow. 


BEING, in a wet Seaſon, upon one of 
my Peregrinations, accompanied by a 
Highland Gentleman, who was one of 
the Clan through which I was pafling ; 


| I obſerved the Women to be. in great 


Anger with him about ſomething that I 
did not underſtand ; at length, I aſked 
him wherein he had offended them? 
Upon this Queſtion he laughed, and told 


me his great Coat was the Cauſe of their 


Wrath, and that their Reproach was, 
that he could not be contented with the 


Garb of his Anceſtors, but was degene- 
rated 
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rated into a Lowlander, and condeſcend- 
ed to follow their unmanly Faſhions. 


Tur wretched Appearance of the poor 
Highland Women that come to this 
Town has been mentioned ; and here I 
ſhall ſtep out of the way to give you a 
notable Inſtance of F rugality 1 in one of a 

higher Rank. 


Tuxkx is a Laird's Lady, about a Mile 
from one of the Highland Garriſons, who 
is often ſeen from the Ramparts on Sun- 
day Mornings coming barefoot. to the 
Kirk with her Maid carrying the Stock- 
ings and Shoes after her. She Stops at 
the Foot of a certain Rock, that ſerves 
her for a Seat, not far from the Hovel 
they call a Church, and there ſhe puts 
them on, and in her Return to the fame 
Place, ſhe prepares to go home barefoot 
as ſhe came, thus reverfing the old Mo- 
faick Precept. What Engifþ Squire was 
ever bleſſed with ſuch a Houſewife ! 


1 


Bur : 
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* 


Bur this Inſtance, though true to my 
Knowledge, I have thought ſomething 
extraordinary, becauſe the Highlanders are 
ſhy of expoſing their Condition to Stran- 
gers, eſpecially the Engliſb, and more 
particularly to a Number of Officers to 
whom they are generally defirous to 
make their beſt Appearance. But in my 
Journies, when they did not expect to 
be obſerved by any but their own Coun- 
try People, I have twice ſurprized the 
Laird and his Lady without Shoes or 
Stockings, a good Way from Home, in cold 
Weather. The Kirk, above mentioned, 
brings to my Memory a nn of the 
ſame kind. 


Ar a \ Place, in | Badenach, called Van 
Dou, as I paſſed by a Hut of Turf ſome- 
thing larger than ordinary, but taking 
little Notice of it, I was called upon by 
one of the Company to ſtop and obſerve 
its Figure, which proved to be the Form 
of a Croſs : This occafioned ſeveral Jokes 
from a Libertine and a Preſbyterian upon 

Vor. II. O the 
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the Highland Cathedral, and the Non- 
Jurors, in all which, | they perfectly 
agreed. 


Tae ordinary Girls wear nothing upon 
their Heads until they are married or 
have a Child, except ſometimes, a Fillet 
of red or blue courſe Cloth, of which 
they are very proud; but often their 
Hair hangs down over the Forehead like 
that of a wild Colt. 


Ir they wear Stockings, which is very 
rare, they lay them in Plaits one above 
another from the Ancle up to the Calf, 
to make their Legs appear, as near as 
they can, in the Form of a Cylinder; but 
I think I have ſeen ſomething like this 
among the poor German Refugee Wo- 
men, and the Mooriſb Men in London. 
By the way, theſe Girls, if they have 

no Pretenſions to Family (as many of 
them have, though in Rags) they are 
vain of being with Child by a Gentle- 
man, and when he makes Love to one 


of them, ſhe will 200 her Excuſe, in 
faying 
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ſaying, he undervalues himſelf, and, 
that ſhe is a poor Girl not worth his 
e or ſomething to that purpoſe. 


Tuts 45 Compliance erdebedl chiefly 
from a kind of Ambition eſtabliſhed by 
Optnzon and Cuſtom; for, as Gentility 
is of all things eſteemed the moſt valu- 
able in the Notion of thoſe People, fo 
this kind of Commerce renders the poor 
plebeian Girl, in ſome meaſure, ſuperior h 
to her former Equals. | 


From thenceforward the becomes 
proud, and they grow envious of her 
being fingled out from among them, to 
receive the Honour of a Gentleman's 
particular Notice; but otherwiſe they are 
generally far from being immodeſt, and 
as Modeſty is the Capital feminine Vir- 
tue, in that, they may be a Reproach 
to ſome in higher Circumſtances, who 
have loſt that decent and indearing 


Quality, 
Sf. RE You 
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You know I ſhould not venture to 
talk in this manner at — Where 
| Modeſty would be decryed as impolite 
and troubleſome, and I and my ſlender 
Party ridiculed, and born down by a, vaſt 
Majority. I ſhall here give you a Sam- 
ple of the Wretchedneſs of ange . 


them. 


IN one of my northern Journies, where 
I travelled in a good deal of Company, 
there was among the reſt a Scots Baronet, 
who is a Captain in the Army, and does 
not ſeem (at leaſt to me) to affect Con- 
cealment of his Country's Diſadvantage. 
This Gentleman, at our Inn, when none 
but he and I were together,” examined 
the Maid Servant about her way of liv- 
ing, and ſhe told him (as he intefpreted 
it to me) that ſhe never was in a Bed in 
her Life, or ever took off her Cloaths 

while they would hang together; but in 

this laſt, I think, ſhe was too general, 


for I am pretty ſure ſhe was forced to 
SY pull 
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pull them off now and then for her own 
Quiet. But I muſt 80 a little further. 


Ons Half of thi Hut, by Partitidh, 
was taken up with the Field-bed of the 
principal Perſon among us, and therefore 
the Man and his Wife very courteouſly. 
offered to fit up and leave their Bed to 
the Baronet and me (for the reſt of the 
Company were diſperſed about in Barns) 
but we could not reſolve to accept the 
Favour for certain Reaſons, but choſe 
rather to lie upon the Benches with our 

Saddles for Pillows. 


en 4 high Part of the Country, 
the Night was exceſſive cold with fome 
Snow upon the Mountains, though in 
Auguſt, and the next Day was the heteſt 
that, I think, I ever felt in my Life. 


THe violent Heat of the Sun among 
the Rocks made my new Companions 
(Natives of the Hovel) ſuch voracious - 
Canibals that I'was obliged to lag behind, 
and ſet my Servant to take Vengeance on 

O 3 them 
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them for the plentiful Repaſt they were 
making at my Expence, and without my 
Conſent, and by which I was told they 
were become as red as Blood. But I 
ſhould have let you know, that whenthe 
Table, over Night, was ſpread with ſuch 
Proviſions as were carried with us, our 
chief Man would needs have the Lady 
of the Houſe to grace the Board, and it 
fell to my Lot to ſit next to her till T 
had loaded her Plate, and bid her go and 
ſup with her Huſband, for I foreſa the 
Conſequence of our Conjunction. 


THe young Children of the ordinary 


Highlanders are miſerable Objects in- 


deed, and are moſtly over-run with that 
Diſtemper, which ſome of the old /Men 
are hardly ever freed 'of from their In- 
fancy. I have often ſeen them come 
out from the Huts early in a cold Morn- 
ing, ſtark naked, and ſquat themſelves 
down (if J might decently uſe the Com- 
pariſon) like Dogs on a Dunghil, upon a 


certain Occaſion after Confinement. And 


at other times they have but little to de- 
| fend 


» / 
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fend them from the Inclemencies of the 
Weather in ſo cold a Climate; nor are 
the Children of ſome Gentlemen in much 
better Condition, being ſtrangely neg- 
lected *till they are fix or ſeven. Years 
old; this one might know by a Saying I 
have often heard, viz. That a Gentle- 
man's Bearns are to be diſtinguſbed Fr their 
ſpeaking agli. 


I was 1 one Day to dine with a 
Laird, not very far within the Hills, and 
obſerving, about the Houſe, an Engliſb 
Soldier, whom I had often ſeen before, 
in this Town, I took an Opportunity to 
aſk him ſeveral Queſtions. This Man 
was a Bird-catcher, and employed by 
the Laird to provide him with ſmall Birds 
for the Exerciſe of his Hawks. 3 


Amonc other things, he told me, 
that for three or four Days after his firſt 
coming, he had obſerved in the Kitchen 
(an Out-houſe Hovel) a Parcel of dirty 
Children half naked, whom he took to 


belong to ſome poor Tenant, till, at 
04 laſt 
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| laſt he found they were a Part of the 
Family; but although theſe were ſo little 
regarded, the young Laird, about the 
Age of fourteen, was going to the Uni- 
verſity, and the eldeſt Daughter, about 
ſixteen, ſat with us at Table, clean, and 
genteely dreſſed. 


Bur perhaps it may ſeem, that in this 
and other Obſervations of the like kind, 
whenever I have met with one particular 
Fact, I would make it thought to be 
general. I do aſſure you it is not ſo; 
but when I have known any thing to be 
common, I have endeavoured to illuſtrate 
it by ſome particular Example. Indeed, 
there is hardly any thing of this ſort, 
that I have mentioned, can be fo general 
as to be free from all Exception, it is- 
Juſtification enough to me if the Matter 
be generally known to anſwer my De- 
ſcription, or what I have related of it. 
But I think an Apology of this nature to 

you is needleſs, 


* Ir 
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IT is impoſſible for me, from my own 
Knowledge, to give you an Account of 
the ordinary way of Living of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, becauſe, when any of us (the 
Engliſh) are invited to their Houſes there 
is always an Appearance of Plenty to Ex- 
ceſs, and it has been often ſaid, they 
will ranſack all their Tenants rather than 
we ſhould think meanly of their Houſe- 
keeping ; but I have heard it from many 
whom they have employed, and perhaps 


had little regard to their Obſervations 


as inferior People; that, although they 

have been attended at Dinner by five or 
ſix Servants, yet, with all that State, 

they have often dined upon Oatmeal 

varied ſeveral ways, pickled Herrings, 
or other ſuch cheap and indifferent Diet, 
but though I could not perſonally know 
their ordinary Bill of Fare, yet I have 
had Occaſion to obſerve they do not 
live in the cleaneſt manner, though ſome 
of them, when in England, affect the 8 
utmoſt Nicety in that Particular. 


ok 


A 
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A FRIEND of mine told me ſome time 
ago, that, in his Journey . hither, he 
ſtopped to bait at the Bull Inn at Stam- 
ford, which, I think, is one among the 
beſt in England. He ſoon received a 
Meſlage, by the Landlord, from two 
li Z Gentlemen in the next Room, who'were 
going from theſe Parts to London, pro- 
poſing they might all dine together; 
this he readily conſented to, as being 
more agreeable to him than dining alone. 


As they ſat at Table waiting for Din- 
ner, one of them found fault with the 
Table- cloth, and faid, it was not clean; 
there was, it ſeems, a Spot or two upon 
it, which he told them was only the 
Stain of Claret, that could not, at once, 
be perfectly waſhed out; then they 
wiped their Knives, Forks and Plates 
with the Napkins, and, in ſhort, no- 
thing was clean enough for them, and 
this to a Gentleman, who is, himſelf 
extremely nice in every thing of that 


Nature; at laſt, ſays my Friend, vexed 
at 
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at the impertinent Farce, as he called it, 
Gentlemen, ſays he, I am vaſtly pleaſed, 
at your Diſlikes, as I am now upon my 
Journey to Scotland, where I have never 
yet been, becauſe I muſt infer I ſhall 
there find theſe Things in better Con- 
dition. Troth (fays one of them) ye 


canno want it. 


I am ſorry for ſuch Inſtances where- 
by a Fop, conſcious of the Fallacy, ex- 
poſes his Country, and brings a Ridicule 
upon other Gentlemen of Modeſty and 
good Senſe, to ſerve a momentary Vanity, 
if not to give Affronts by ſuch groſs 
Impoſitions. 92 


I xxow very well what my Friend 
thinks of them now, and perhaps, by 
their Means, of many others who do not 
deſerve it. 4 


THERE is one Gaſconade of the Peo- 
ple hereabouts which is extraordinary ; 
they are often boaſting of the great Hoſ- 
pitality of the Highlanders to Strangers; 

for 
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for my own Part, I do not remember to 
have received one Invitation from them, 
but when it was with an apparent View 
to their own Intereſt ; on the contrary, 
I have ſeveral times been unaſked to eat, 
though there was nothing to be purchafed 
within many Miles of the Place. 


Bur one particular Inſtance was moſt 
inhoſpitable. 


BEING benighted ; ſoon after it was 
dark, I made up to the Houſe of one to 
whom I was well known, and though 1 
had five or fix Miles to travel over a dan- 
gerous rugged Way, wherein there was 
no other Shelter to be expected ; yet, 
upon the Trampling of my Horſes before 
the Houſe, the Lights went out in the 
Twinkling of an Eye, and Deafneſs, at 
once, ſeized the whole Family. 


Tur latter Part of what I have writ 
of this Letter relates, chiefly, to | Gen- 


men who inhabit the Hills not far from 


the Borders of the Lowlands, or not very 
4 far 
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far from the Sea, or Communication witli 
it by Lakes, as indeed moſt Part of the 
Houſes of the Chiefs of Clans are in one 
or other of theſe een 


Tuksx are babes built with Stone 


and Lime, and though not large, ex- 


cept ſome. few, are pretty commodious, 
at leaſt, with Compariſon. to theſe that 
are built in the manner of the Hats, of 
which, if any one has a Room above, it 
is, by way of Eminence, called a /ofted 
Houſe ; but in the inner Part of the 
Mountains there are no Stone Buildings 
that I know of, except the Barracks; 
and one may go a hundred Miles an end 
without ſeeing any other Dwellings than 
the common Huts of Turf. 


I nave, dee eee one that 
was intended to be built with Stone in a 
remote Part of the Highlands, from 
whence the Laird ſent a Number of 
Highlanders with Horſes to fetch a 
Quantity of Lime from the Borders; but 
in their way Home there happened to 

fall 
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fall a good deal of Rain, and the Lime 
began to crackle and ſmoke : The High- 
landers not thinking, of all Things, Wa- 
ter would occaſion: Fire, threw. it all into 
2 ſhallow Rivulet in order to quench it, 
before they proceeded further home- 
ward; and this, they ſay, a an End 
to the Project. 


Bor I take thin to be a Lowland Sheet 
upon the Highlanders, ue not im- 
provalye, 


I Hav mentioned, above, among 
other Situations of Stone- built Houſes, 
ſome that are near to Lakes, which have 
a Communication with the Sea. 

THERE are, in ſeveral Parts of the 
Highlands, winding Hollows between 
the Feet of the Mountains whereinto the 
Sea flows, of which Hollows ſome are 
navigable for Ships of Burden for ten or 
twenty Miles together, inland : [Thoſe 
the Natives call Lochs or Lakes, although 


they, 
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they are ſalt, and have a Flux and Re- 


flux, and therefore, more properly, 
ſhould be called Arms of the Sea. 


* 


I covLD' not but think this Explana- 
tion neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe Waters | 4 
from the ſtanding freſh water Lakes, 
which I have endeavoured to deſcribe in 
a former Letter. 
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HEN a young Cou- 

FEI ple are married, for 
+ © the firſt Night, the 
company keep Pol- 
EV 5 ſeſſion of the dwel- 
ling-Houſe or Hut, 
and fend the Bride- 
groom and Bride to a Barn or Out-Houſe, 
giving them Straw, Heath, or Fearn for a 
Bed, with Blankets for their Covering ; 
and then they make merry, and dance. to 
the Piper all the Night long. 


Soon after the Wedding- Day, the 
new- married Woman ſets herſelf about 
ſpinning her winding Sheet, and a Huſ- 
band that ſhould ſell or pawn it, is 

eſteem'd 
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eſteem d, among all Men, one of the 
moſt profligate. | 


Ar a young Highlander's firſt ſetting 
up for himſelf, if he be of any Conſi- 
deration, he goes about among his near 
Relations and Friends, and from one he 
begs a Cow, from er a Sheep; a 
Third gives him Seed to ſow his Land, 

and fo on, till he has-procur'd for him- 
ſelf a tolerable Stock for a Beginner. 

This Te call Tagging. a as 


AFTx the Death of any one, not in 
the loweſt Circumſtances, the Friends 
and Acquaintance of the Deceaſed aſ- 
ſemble to keep the near Relations Com- 
pany the firſt Night; and they dance, 
as if it were at a Wedding, till the next 
Morning, tho' all the Time the Corps 
lies before them in the ſame Room. 1 
che deceaſed be a Woman, the Widower, 
leads up the firſt Dance ; if a Man, the 
Widow. But this Highland Cuſtom I 
knew, to my Diſturbance, within leſs 
than a Quarter of a Mile of Edinburgh, 
OS OTE a before 
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before 1 hall been among the Mountains. 
It was upon the Death of à Smith, 
next Door to my Lodgings, e 2 
Highlander. f OF 


Tux upper Claſs hire Women to moan 
and lament at the Funeral of their near- 
eſt Relations. Theſe Women cover 
their Heads with a ſmall Piece of Cloth, 

moſtly Green, and every now and then 
break out into a hideous Howl and Ho- 
bo- bo- bo-boo; as I have often heard is 
done in ſome Parts of Ireland. 


Tuis Part of the Ceremony is call d 

| a Coronoch, and generally ſpeaking, is 
the Cauſe of much Drunkenneſs Lend 
ed with its Concomitants, miſchievous 
Rencounters, and bloody Broils; for all 
that have Arms in their Polleſlidii; 'n6- 
coutre themſelves with them _— thoſe 


bop pg 


'I'nave made mention of thi Fu- 
neral Piles in a former Letter; but I 
had once Occaſion to take particular No- 


tice 
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tice of a Heap of Stones, near the Mid- 
dle of a ſmall Piece of arable Land. 
The Plough was carefully guided as 
near to it as poſſible; and the Pile; being 
like others I had ſeen upon the Moors, 
J aſk'd, by an Interpreter, whether 
there was 4 Rock beneath it, but being 

anſwer'd in the Negative, I further en- 
quir'd the Reaſons why they loft ſo 
much Ground, and did not remove the 
Heap? To this I had for Anſwer, it 
was a Burial-Place, and they deem 'd it 
a Kind of Sacrilege to remove one fingle 
Stone, and that the Children, from their 
Infancy, were taught the ſame Venera- 
tion for it. Thus a Parcel of looſe 
Stones are more religiouſly preſervd 
among them, than, with us, the coſtly 
Monuments in Weſniinfler- Abby; and 
thence I could not but conclude, that 
the Inclination to preſerve the Remains 
and Memory of the Dead, is greater with 
thoſe People, than it is among us. The 
Highlanders, even here in this Town; 
cannot forego the Practice of the Hills, 
n of Stones over ſuch as 
| P 2 | have 
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have loſt their Lives by ſome Misfortune; 
for in Oliver's Fort, no ſooner was the 
Body of an Officer remov'd from the 
Place where he fell in a Duel, than they 
ſet about the raiſing ſuch a Heap of Stones 
upon the Spot where he had lain. 80 
much for Mountain Monuments. et 


Tnosz who are faid to have the ſe- 
cond Sight, deal chiefly in Deaths, and 
it is often ſaid to be a Gift peculiar to 
ſome Families ; that is, the Cheat has, 
with ſome, been handed down from Fa- 
ther to Son. Yet I muſt confeſs they 
ſeldom fail to be right, when they reveal 

their PrediQtions; for they take the 
ſureſt Method to prophetiſe, which is 
to divulge the Oracle after the Fact. Of 
this I had once an Opportunity to con- 
vince a Highland Gentleman, from whom 

I thought, might have expected more 
Reaſon, and leſs Prejudice than to be 
gull'd by ſuch Impoſtors. 


__ a Matter _ this ; ; A poor High- 
lander was drown'd in 6 wading - a Ford, 
and 
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and his Body afterwards put into a fmall 
Barn. Not many Days after, the Laird 
endeavouring to paſs the ſame Water, 
which was hard by his own Houſe, his 
Horſe gave Way, and he was. likewiſe . 
drown'd, and carried into the fame Hut. 
Soon after, a Story began to paſs, for cur- 
rent, that ſuch-a-one the ſecond-/ighted, 

foretold, when the Body of the poor 
Man lay expos d to View, that it would 
not be long before a greater Man than 
he ſhould lie in the fame Place. This 
was all that was pretended, and that 
too was afterwards found to be an Inven- 
tion arifing from the Circumſtance of 
two Perſons, at a little Diſtance of Time, 
being drown'd in the fame Ford, and 
both their Bodies carried to one Hovel ; 
which indeed ſtood fingly, near the 
Place where they were both Ropp' is 
the Rocks. St . 


Wircns and Goblins are kent 
pretty common among the Highlanders, 
and they have ſeveral old Propheſies, 
handed down to them by Tradition ; 
among which, this is one. That the 

P 3 Tim 
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Time ſhall come, when they ſhall mea- 


| {ure out the Cloth of Londen with a * 
Pole. 


As . little Manufacture they had 
was Cloth, fo at the Time, bs 1 this 
pretended Prophecy was broach'd, they 

| eſteem'd that the only Riches, and did 

not know of the Treaſure of Lombard- 
Street, like the Country Boy, that fed 
poorly, and work'd hard; who faid, if 
he were a Gentleman, he would eat fat 
Bacon, and ſwing all OY: long upon 
Cafer Such-a-one's Yate. 


A CERTAIN Laird, whom I have men- 
tion'd ſeveral Times before, tho' not by 
Name, is frequently heard to affirm, 
that at the Inſtant he was born, a Num- 
ber of Swords that hung up in the Hall 
of the Manſion-Houſe, leap'd of them- 
ſelves out of the Scabbards, in Token, 
I ſuppoſe, that he was to be a mighty 
Man in Arms, and this vain Romance 
ſeems to be believ'd by the lower Order 
bf his Followers; and I believe there 
are r that laugh. at it in Secret, me 

are 


1 
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dare not publickly declare their Diſbe- 
lief. But becauſe the Miracle has hi- 
therto only portended the Command of 
his Clan and an independent Company, 
he has endeavour d to ſupply the Defeat 
of the Preſage by his own Epitaph, al- 
together as romantick, in his own Rirk; 
which he ſtill lives to read, whenever 
he pleaſes to gratify his YOU with, the 
Sight of it. * 5 


Tux have an odd Notion relati to 
dead Bodies that are to be tranſported 
over Rivers, Lakes, or Arms of the Sea. 
Before it is put on Board, they appraiſe 
and aſcertain the Value of the Boat or 
Veſſel, believing, if that be neglected; 
ſome Accident will happen, to endanger 
the Lives of thoſe who are embarked in 
it; but upon Recollection, Ithink ſome of 
our Seamen entertain this idle Faney in 
ſome Meaſure. For I have heard, they 
don't care for a Voyage with a Corps on 
Board, as tho' it would be he rr 
4 ee e . 97 
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Axp laſtly ; for I that not trouble 
you longer with Things of this Kind, 
-which are without Number. The High- 


_  landers are of Opinion, that it is in the 


Power of certain Enchantreſſes to pre- 
vent the Act of Procreation ; but I am 
rather inclin'd to believe it was originally 
a Male Artifice among them to ſerve as 
an Excuſe, in caſe of Imbecility. 


Tax Marriages of the Chiefs and 
Chieftains are, for the moſt Part, confin'd 
to the Circuit of the Highlands; and 
they generally endeavour to ſtrengthen 
their Clan, by what they call powerful 
_ Alliances, | But I muſt not be underſtood 
to include any of the prime Nobility of 
Scotland, of whom there are ſome Chiefs 
of Clans, Their [Dignity places them 


quite out of the Reach of any Thing 1 
have ſaid, or have to ſay, in relation to 
the Heads of Highland Families, who 
reſide conſtantly with them, and govern 
them in Perſon. As to the lower Claſs 
of Gentry, and the ordinary People, they 

| generally 
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generally marry in the Clan, whereto 
they appertiih. © e 


Ax this may be political enough, 
7. e. the Chief to have Regard to the 
Highlands in general, and his Followers, 
to their own particular Tribe or Family, 
in order to preſerve themſelves a diſtin& 
People; but this continues them in a 
narrow Way of thinking, with Reſpe& 
to the reſt of Mankind, and alſo pre- 
vents that Addition to the Circumſtances - 
of the whole, or a Part of the High- 
lands, which might be made by Matri» 
ages of Women of Fortune in the Low- 
lands. This, in Time, might have. a 
good Effect, by producing an Union in- 
ſtead of that Coldneſs, to ſay no more, 
which ſubſiſts at preſent between the 
Natives of thoſe two Parts of Scotland, 
as if they bore no relation one to ano- 
ther; conſidered as Men and Subjects of 
the ſame Kingdom, and even the ſame 
Part of it. Yet I muſt here (and by 
the by) take Notice of one Thing, 
wherein they — agree, which 


Expe- 
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Experience has taught me to know 
perfectly well; and that is, to grudge 
and envy thoſe of the South- Part of 
the Iſland any profitable Employment 


5 among them, altho' they themſelves 


are well received, and equally en- 
| courag 'd and employ'd with the Natives 
in that Part of the Kingdom. And 
I think further, they have ſometimes 
more than their Share, if they muſt. 
needs keep up ſuch a partial and invidi- 
ous Diſtinctian. | 


Bor to return to the Marriages of the 
Highlanders : Perhaps, after what has 
been ſaid of the Country, it may be 
aſk'd, . what Lowland Woman would 
care to lead a Life attended with ſo 
many Inconveniencies? Doubtleſs there 
are thoſe who would be as fond of ſhar- 
ing the clanniſh State and Power with a 
HFuſband, as ſome others are of a Name, 
when they ſell themſelves for a Title; 
for each of theſe Kinds of Vanity is very 
flattering, Beſides, there are many of 


AF: en Women, who ſeem to 
2 buave 


- 
* * „ 
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have a great liking to the Highland Men, 
which they cannot forbear to inſinuate 
in their ordinary 8 


Bur ſuch Minis are very rack, and 


I know but one Inſtance of them, which 


I muſt confeſs will not much recom- | 


mend the Union, of which I have been 


. ſpeaking ; but then it is but one, and- 
cannot be the Cauſe of any GI | 


nn 


A, entf Ain Chieſtain W to Wife 


the Daughter of an Edinburgh Gold- 


ſmith, but this Lowland Match was the 


Cauſe of much Diſcontent in the Tribe, 
az being not only a Diminution of the 
Honour of the Houſe, but, in their 
Opinion, an ill Precedent beſides; and 
nothing was more common among the 


People of that Branch of the Clan, than 
to aſk among themſelves, Were there 


not Smiths enough in the Clan that had 
Daughters ? How comes our Chief then 
to have married the Daughter of 2 Low- 
land Smith? making no Diſtinction be- 
| | tween 


* 
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tween an Edinburgh Goldſmith and a 
Highland Blackſmith. 


Trey thought it was a Diſgrace, of 
which every one partook, that he ſhould 
match himſelf with a Tradeſman's 
Daughter; a Lowland Woman, and no 
"ry deriv'd from the Tribe. 


8 provid 3 in the End to be a fatal 
ige but as it is uncertain, and 
therefore would be unjuſt for me to de- 
termine, in a Matter whereof I have not 
a perfect Knowledge, I can't conclude 
which of the two, the Huſband or the 
Wife, was the Occaſion of the ſad Cata- 
ſtrophe. I ſhall only ſay what I know; 
viz. That an old rough Highlander, of 
ſixty at leaft, was impriſoned at one of 
the Barracks, while I was there, for 
accepting Favours from the Lady. She 
was to be ſent to Edinburgh to anſwer 
the Accuſation, and while ſhe was pre- 
paring to go, and the Meſſenger waiting 
without-Doors, to conduct 1 n 


= * 


THE 
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Tur Clan whereto the abovemen- 
tion d Tribe belongs, is the only one I 
have heard of, which is without a Chief; 
that is, being divided into Families, un- 
der ſeveral Chieftains, without any par- 
ticular Patriarch of the whole Name. 
And this is a great Reproach, as may 
appear from an Affair that fell out at 
my Table in the Highlands, between 
one of that Name and a Cameron, The 
Provocation given by the latter, was — 
Name your Chief. — The Return to it, 
at once, was, — Du are a Fool, They 
went out the next Morning, but having 
early Notice of it, - I ſent a ſmall Party 
of Soldiers after them; which in all 
Probability prevented ſome barbarous 
Miſchief that might have enſued. For 
the Chiefleſs Highlander, who is him- 
ſelf a petty Chieftain, was going to the 
Place appointed, with a ſmall Sword 
and Piſtol; whereas the Cameron (an 
old Man) took with him only his Broad- 
| Sword, according to | Agreement, #5 


Warn 
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Warn all was over, and 1 had, at 
leaſt, ſeemingly reconciled them, I was 
told the Words, of which I ſeem'd to 
think but ſlightly, : were to one of that 
Clan, the . of all Provocations. 


Ix a I a . two > Highlan« 
| ders, each of them wets the Ball of his 
Thumb with his Mouth, and then join- 
ing them together, it is eſteem'd a very 
binding Act; but in more ſolemn En- 
gagements they take an Oath in a Man- 


ner, which I ſhall deſcribe in ſome e 
| ceeding Letter. 


Warn any one of them is arm'd at 
all Points, he is loaded with a Target, 
a Fire-lock, a heavy Broad-Sword, a 
Piſtol-Stock, and Lock of Iron, a Dirk ; 
and beſides all theſe, ſome of them 
carry a Sort of Knife, which they call a 
Skeen-ocles, from its being coficeal'd in 
the Sleeve near the Are pk. 1 


 Tars laſt i is more peculiar to te Rob- 


bay, who have done Miſchief with it; 
when 
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when they were thou but te to have been 
effectually diſarm d. e ee 


To ſee a Highlander thus furniſh'd 
out, might put one in mind of Merry 
Andrew, when he comes from behind 
the Curtain in a warlike Manner, to dif- 
pute the Doctor's Right to his Stage. 
He is then in his own individual Perſon 
a whole Company of Foot, being load- 
ed with one of every Species of the 
Arms and Trophies of a Regiment; 
viz. a Pike, Halbert, Firelock, Sword, 

Bayonet, Colours and Drum. 


Song TIMxs, when a Company of 
them have previouſly reſolv d, and agreed 
to be peaceably and friendly over their 
U, they have drawn their Dirks, and 
ſtuck them all into the Table before 
them; as who ſhould ſay, nothing but 
Peace at this Meeting, no private Stab- 
bing to Night. But in promiſcuous 
Companies, at great Aſſemblies, ſuch as 
Fairs, Burials, Cc. where much Drunk - 
enneſs * there ſcarcely ever fails 

| to 
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to be great Riots and much Miſchief 
done amon g them. | | 


Fo To ſhoot at a Mark, they lay them- 
ſelves all along behind ſome Stone or 
Hillock, on which they reſt their Piece, 
and are a long while taking their Aim 
by which Means they can deſtroy any 
one unſeen, on whom they would wreak 
their Malice or Revenge. | 


WHEN in Sight of the Reba they 
endeavour to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
higher Ground, as knowing they give 
their Fire more effectually by their Situ- 
ation one above another, being without 
Diſcipline ; and alſo, that they. after- 
wards deſcend on the Enemy with great- 
er Force, having in ſome Meaſure put 
it out of their Power to recede in the 


firſt Onſet. 


AFTER their firſt Fire (I need not 
have ſaid their firſt, for they rarely ſtand 
a ſecond) they throw away their Fire- 
Arms-and Plaids which incumber them, 


and make their Attack with their Swords ; 
5 | but 


but if repuls'd, they ſeldom or never 


but return to their Habitations. 


Ip they babe to engage | in a 4 Plain, 
when they expect the Enemy's Fire; 
they throw themſelves down on the 
Ground. They had ever a Dread of 
the Cavalry, and did not cafe to en- 

gage _ tho but few in Number. | 


1 citancep to be in Company one 
Time with an old Highlander, as I 
paſs d over the Plain of Killicranky, 
where the Battle was fought between 
EKing William's Troops, commanded by 
General Mackay and the Rebel Highlan- 
ders, under the Earl of ——_— 


Wann we came to the 1 Stone 
that is rais'd about the Middle of the 
Flat, upon the Spot where Dundee fell, 
ve ſtop'd, and there he deſcrib'd_ to 
me, in his Manner, the Order and End 
of the Battle, of which I ſhall now 
give you the Subſtance wn for he was 
long in telling his Story. ile 

Vox. II. Mp Hs 
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Hz told me that Mackay . bis 
Line, which was only two deep, the 
whole Length of the Plain ; defigning, 
as he ſuppos'd, to ſurround the High- 
landers, if they ſhould deſcend from 
the Side of an 1 8 Hill, where 5 
were 7 5 


THAT lber the firſt Firing, the Re- 
bels came down fix or ſeven deep, to 
attack the King's Troops, and their 
Rear puſhing. on their Front, they by 
their Weight, charg'd through and 
through- thoſe feeble Files, and having 
broke them, made with their Broad- 
Swords a moſt cruel Carnage ; and many 
others who expected no Quarter, in or- 
der to eſcape the Highland Fury, threw 
themſelves into that rapid River (the 
Tay) and were drown'd. But he faid 
there was an Engliſh Regiment, who 
kept themſelves entire. (the only one 
that was there) whom the Highlanders 
did not care to attack; and after the 
Slaughter was over, and the Enemy re- 

40 Fd, 
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tir d, that ſingle Corps march'd from the 
* in 7: go0d N n for 


2 He further Ker ms; there were ſome 

few Horſe badly mounted; who by the 
Strength and Weight of the Highland 
Files were puſh'd into the River, n 
was cloſe in their Rear. reed 


ON any fadden Alarm and Danger of 
Diſtreſs to the Chief, he gives Notice of 
it throughout his own Clan; and to 
ſuch others as are in Alliance with him. 
This is done by ſending a Signal, which 
they call the Fiery Croſs, being two Sticks 
tied together tranſverſly, and burnt at 
the Ends; with this, he ſends Directi- 
ons in Writing, to ſignify the Place of 
Rendezvous. And when the principal 
Perſon of any Place has received this 
Token, he diſmiſſes the Meſſenger, and 
ſends it forward to another; and ſo on, 
till all have received the Intelligence. 


Uron the Receipt of this Signal, all 
that are near, immediately leave their 


Q 2 HFabi- 
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Habitations, and repair to the Place ap- 
pointed, with their Arms; and Oat- 
meal for their Proviſion. This they 
mingle with the Water of the next Ri- 
ver or Burne they come to, when Hun- 


ger calls for a Supply; and often, for 


Want of a proper Veſſel, ſup the raw 
Mixture out of the Palms of their 
TO. 


Tux have been uſed, to impoſe A 
Tax upon the Inhabitants of the Low 
Country, near the Borders of the High- 
lands, call d black Mai! (or Rent) and 
levy it upon them by Force; and ſome- 
times upon the weaker Clans among 
themſelves. But as it was made equally 
criminal, by ſeveral Acts of Parliament, 
to comply with this Exaction, and to ex- 
tort it, the People, to avoid the Penalty, 
came to Agreement with the Robbers, 
or ſome of their Correſpondents in the 
Lowlands, to protect their Houſes and 
Cattle. And as long as this Payment 
was punctually made, the Depredations 
ceaſed, or otherwiſe the Collector of 
el | this 
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this Impoſition was by Contract oblig'd 
to make good the Loſs, which he ſel- 
dom fail'd to do. 


Tnese Collectors gave regular Re- 
ceipts, as for Safe-guard Money; and 
| thoſe who refufed to pay it, were ſure 
to be plunder'd, except they kept a con- 
tinual Guard of their own, well arm'd, 


which would have been a yet more ex- 
penſive Way of ſecuring their Pro- 


Aup notwithſtanding the Guard of 
the independent Highland Companies, 
which were rais'd chiefly - to prevent 
Thefts and Impoſitions of this Nature; 
yet I have been certainly inform'd, that 
this black Mail, or evaſive Safe-guard- 
Money, has been very lately paid in a 


difarm'd Part of the northern High- 
lands, And, I make no Doubt, in other 


Places beſides, tho it has not yet come 
to my Knowledge. 


Tun gathering in of Rents is call'd 
feng them, and the ſtealing of Cows 


2 they 
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they call Lifting,' a foft'ning Word for 
Theft; as if it were only collecting 
their Dues. This I have often heard; 
but it has as often occurr'd to me, that 
we have the Word Shop-lifting, in the 
Senſe of ſtealing, which I take to be an 
old Engliſh compound Word. But as 
to the Etymology of it, I leave that to 
thoſe who are fond of ſuch unprofita- 
ble Diſquiſitions, tho I think this is 
pretty evident. 


Wurn a Deſign is form'd for this 
Purpoſe, they go out in Parties from ten 
to thirty Men, and traverſe large Tracts 
of Mountains, till they arrive at the 
Place where they intend to commit their 
Depredations; and that they chuſe to 
do as diſtant as they can from iir own 
Delling. 


Tur principal Time for this wicked 
Practice is, the Michaelmas:Moon, when 


the Cattle are in Condition fit for Mar- 
kets held on the Borders of the Lowlands. 
| Fr drive the ſtolen Cows in the 


"2 3 
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Night-time, and by Day, they lie con- 
ceal'd with them in By-Places among 
the Mountains, where hardly any others 
come ; or in Woods, if any ſuch are to 
be found in their Way. 


I Most here aſk Leave to digreſs a 
little, and take Notice, that I have ſe- 
veral Times uſed the Word Cows for a 
Drove of Cattle, This is according to 
the Highland Stile; for they ſay, a 
Drove of Cows, when there are Bulls 
and Oxen among them, as we ſay a 
Flock of Geeſe, tho there be in it many 
Ganders. And having juſt now men- 
tion'd the Time of Liſting, it reviv d 
in my Memory a malicious Saying of 
the Lowlanders, viz. That the High- 
land Lairds tell out their Daughters 
Tockeri by the Light of the Michael mas 
Moon. But to return: 


ee one Band of theſe Rob- 
bers has agreed with another to exchange 
the ſtolen Cattle; and in this Caſe,” they 
uſed to commit their Robberies nearer 


$4 Home, 


chang' d with others toward the Weſt, 
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Home, and by appointing a Place of 


Rendezvous, thoſe that lifted in the 


North-Eaſt (for the Purpoſe) have ex- 


and each have ſold them not many Miles 
from Home; which was commonly at 


a very great Diſtance from the Place 


where they were ſtolen. Nay further, 
as I have been well inform'd, in making 
this Contract of Exchange, they have by 
Correſpondence, long before they went 

out, deſcrib'd to each other the Colour 


| = Marks of the Cows ans o be 


ſtolen and W d. 


I REMEMBER a hs 2 4 
Highland Woman, who, begging a 
Charity of a Lowland Laird's Lady, was 


| aſk'd ſeveral Queſtions; and among the 


reſt, how many Huſbands ſhe had had? 
To which ſhe anſwerd Three. And 
being further queſtion'd, if her Huſ- 
bands had been kind to her, ſhe ſaid 
the two firſt were honeſt Men, and, very 
careful of their Family; for they both 
died for the Law :. That 1 were hang ' d 

for 
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for Theft. Well, but as, to the laſt ? 
Hout ! ſays ſhe, a fulthy Peaſi !' He dy'd 
c Hame, lil an nun on n 
0 Strae. | 


| Trose that have loſt ws Cattle, 
ſometimes purſue them by the Track, 
and recover them from the Thieves. Or 
if, in the Purſuit, they are hounded (as 
they phraſe it) into. the Bounds of any 
other Chief, whoſe Followers were not 
concern'd in the Robbery, and the Track 
is there loſt, he is oblig'd by Law to 
trace them out of his Territory, or make 
n good to the Owens. 


By the Way, the Heath or - ending 
being preſs'd by the Foot, retains. the 
Impreſſion; or, at leaſt, ſome remains 
of it for a long while, before it riſes 
again effectually; and beſides you know, 
there are other viſible Marks leſt behind 
by the Cattle. But even a fingle High- 
lander has been found by the Track of 
his Foot, when he took to Hills out of 
the common Ways, for his greater Safety 

3 m 
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in his Flight; as thinking he could not 
fo well be diſcover'd from Hill to Hill 


every now-and then, as he often might 
be, in the Road (as they call i) be- 


tween the Mountains. 


Ir the Purſuers overtake the Robbers, 
and find them inferior in Number, and 
happen to ſeize any of them, they are 
ſeldom proſecuted, there being but few 
who are in Circumſtances fit to ſupport 
the Expence of a Proſecution ;. or if 
they were, they would be liable to have 
their Houſes burnt, their Cattle hock'd, 
and their Lives put in Danger, from 
ſome of the Clan, to WAR the Banditti 
belong'd. 


Bur with the richer Sort, the Chief 
or Chieftain generally makes a Compo- 
ſition, when it comes to be well known 
the Thieves belong'd to his Tribe, 
Which he willingly pays, to fave the 
Lives of ſome of his Clan; and this is 
repaid him by a Contribution among the 
Robbers, who never | refuſe to do their 

utmoſt 
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utmoſt to ſave thoſe of their Fraternity. 
But it has been faid this Payment has 
been ſometimes made in Cows ſtolen 
from the oppoſite Side of the Country, 

or paid out of the Produce of them, 
| * ſold at the Market. 


Ir is certain ſome of the Highlan- 
ders think of this Kind of Depredation, 
as our Deer-Stealers do of their Park 
and Foreſt Enterprizes ; that is, to be a 
ſmall Crime, or none at all. And as 
the latter would think it a ſcandalous 
Reproach to be charg'd with robbing a 
Hen-Rooſt, fo the Highlander thinks it 
leſs ſhameful to ſteal a hundred Cows, 
than one ſingle Sheep; for a Sheep- 
ſtealer is infamous even among them. 


Ir I am miſtaken in that Part of my 
Account of the Lifting of Cattle, which 
is beyond my own Knowledge, you may 
lay the Blame to thoſe Gentlemen who 
gave me the Information. 


Bur there is no more Wonder that 
Men of Honeſty and * ſhould diſ- 


cloſe, 
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cloſe, with Abhorrence, the evil Practices 
of the vile Part of their Countrymen, than 
that I ſhould confeſs to them, we have 


for their Thievings and Highway-Robbe- 
ries; unleſs they could make a Pretence 
of their Idleneſs and Ry: 


Wurd firſt came into thefe Parts, a 
Highland Gentleman, in order to- give 
me a Notion of the Ignorance of 'fome 
of the ordinary Highlanders, and their 


Contempt of the Lowland Laws (as 


they call them) gave me an Account, as 
we were walking together, of the Be-. 


haviour of a common Highland Man at 


his Trial, before the Lords of | Juſti- 


ciary in the Low Country. By the Way, 
the Appearance of thoſe Gentlemen up- 
on the Bench is not unlike nn. 
Judges in ow ard 


I HALL repeat the Fellow s Words 
2s near as I can, by writing, in the ſame 
| broken Accent, as my Highland Friend 

nuſed in mimicking the Criminal. 

I | Tunis 


among us a Number of Villains that can- 
not plead the leaſt Shadow of an Excuſe 
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Turs Man was accuſed of ſtealing, 
with others his Accomplices, a good 
Number of Cattle. And while his In- 
dictment was in reading, ſetting forth, 
that he as a common Thief, had lain 
in wait, Cc. the Highlander loſt all Pa- 
tience; and interrupting, cry d out, Com- 
mon Tie, Common Tief Steal ane Cow, 
ta Cow dat be Common Tief: Lift bun- 
dred Cow, dat be Shentilmans Trovers. Af- 
ter the Court was again filent, and ſome 
little Progreſs had been made in the Par- 
ticulars of the, Accuſation, he again 
cry'd out, 4b! Hone | Dat ſuch fine 
Shentilmans ſhould fit dere wid der fine 
Cons on, te mak 6 Parſbel o Lees on 4 
peur 1 Mon. 


Bor in Concluſion, when he was told 
what was to be his Fate, he roar'd out 
moſt outragiouſly, and fiercely pointing 
at the Judges, he cry'd out, Ab, for a . 
prbad Sword an a Tirk, to rid de Hogje & 


toſe foul Peaftes. 


PeRr- 
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Prxsox AL Robberies are ſeldom heard 
2— them. Por my own Part; I 
have ſeveral Times, with a fingle Ser- 
. vant, paſs'd the Mountain Way from 
hence to Edinburgh, with four or five 
hundred Guineas in my Portmanteay, 
without any Apprehenſion of Robbers 
by the Way, or Danger in my Lodgings 
by Night; - tho' in my Sleep any one, 
with Eaſe, might have thruſt a Sword 
from the Outſide, through the Wall of 
the Hut and my Body together. I wiſh 
we could ſay as much of our own Coun- 
try, civiliz'd as it is ſaid to be, tho' one 
can't be ſafe in going * London to 
Highgate. 


ö 


Ix pyro in trifling Matters, as a Knife, 
or ſome ſuch Thing, which they have 


Occaſion for, and think it will cauſe no 
very ſtrict Enquiry, they are, ſome of 
them, apt to pilfer ; while a ſilver Spoon, 
or a Watch might lie in Safety, | becauſe 
they have no Means to diſpoſe of either, 


and to make Uſe of them would ſoon 
| diſcover 
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diſcover their Theft. But I cannot ap- 
prove the Lowland Saying, viz. Shew me 


a Highlander, and I will ſhew Jn 4 


Ti Meſs" 


Yer after all, I can't forbear doing 
Juſtice upon a certain Laird, whoſe Lady 
keeps a Change far in the "ORs 
Weſt of this Town. 


Tas Gentleman, one Day, 2 


nity tempting, took a Fancy to the Lock of 


an Officer's Piſtol; another Time he fell in 


Love (like many other Men) with a fair, 


but deceitful Outſide, in taking the Boſs 
of a Bridle filver'd. over, to be all of that 
valuable Metal. Tis true, I never loſt 


any Thing at his Hut; but the Pro- 


verb mad@ me watchful — I need not 
repeat it. 


Bur let this Account of him be af 
no Conſequence ; for I do aſſure you I 


never knew any one of his Rank do any 


Thing like it in all the Highlands. 


Axp 


- 
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Ap for my own Part, I do not re- 
member that ever I loſt any thing among 
them, but a Pair of new Doe-ſkin 
Gloves; and at another Time a Horſe- 
Cloth made of Plaiding, which was 
taken away, while my Horſes were in 
ſwimming croſs a River; and that was 
ſent me the next Day to Furt William, 
to which Place I was going, when it was 
taken from the reft of my Baggage, as 
it lay upon the Ground. I ſay nothing 
in this Place of another Robbery, be- 
cauſe I know the Motive to it was * 
Revenge. 


I THouGaT I had done with this Part 
of my Subject; but there is juſt now 
come to my Remembrance a Paſſage be- 
tween an ordinary Highland Man and 
an Officer in Half-pay, who lives in this 
Town, and is himſelf of W Ex- 
I | 

Hz told me, a long while igo, that, 


on a certain Time, he was going on 
Foot, 
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. Foot, and unattended, upon a Viſit to a 
Laird, about ſeven or eight Miles among 
the Hills; and being clad in a new gloſſy 
Summer Sute (inſtead of his Highland 
Dreſs, which he uſually wore upon ſuch 
Occaſions) there overtook him in bis 
Way, an ordinary Fellow, who forced 
himſelf upon him as nenn 


wn they had gone together HD 
a Mile, his new Fellow-Traveller ſaid to 


him, — Troth, ye ba getten bra Gais — 


of which the Officer took little N otice ; 5 
but ſome Time after, the Fellow began 
to look ſour, and to ſnort (as they do 


when they are angry) Ab! tis ponny | 


Geer; what an I ſhoud tak em frae 
ye nov? Upon this, the Officer drew a 
Piſtol from his Breaſt, and ſaid, — What 
a Lag think of this? _ | 


1 at Sight of the Piſtol, the 1 Fel- 
low fell on his Knees, and ſquall'd out 
— A bone ! Ab hone | She was but 


Moling. 


Vox. II. R 235 
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Ir's true, this Dialogue paſs'd in 
Triſh; but this is the Language, in 
which I was told the Story. 


BuT I have known ſeveral Inſtances 
of common Highlanders, who finding 
themſelves like to be worſted;, have 
crouch'd and howl'd like a beaten Spa- 
niel; ſo ſuddenly has their Inſolence 
been turn'd into fawning. But, you 
know, we have both of us ſeen in our 
own Country, a Change in * 1 
not leſs unmanly. | 


You may ſee by this additional Arti- 
cle, that I can conceal' nothing from 
you; even tho it may ſeen, in ſome 
Meaſure, to call in Queſtion what 1 * 
been ſayin g before. 


LETTER 


[TTY 


ren nanny 
OD 
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ESI D ES tracking 
dhe Cows, as men- 
PER tion'd in my laſt Let- 
ter, there was another 
M3 Jak Means whereby to re- 
cover them; which 
| was, by ſending Per- 
ſons into the Country ſuſpected, and by 
them offering a Reward (which they 
call Tafcal Money) to any who ſhould 
diſcover the Cattle, and thoſe who ſtole 
them. This, you may be ſure, was 
done as ſecretly as poſſible. The Temp- 
tation ſometimes, tho' ſeldom proved. . 
too ſtrong to be reſiſted ; and the Cat- 
tle being thereby diſcover'd, a Reſtitu- 
tion, or other Satisfaction was obtain d. 
R 2 3 
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But to put a Stop to a Practice fo detri- 
mental to their Intereſt, and dangerous 
to their Perſons, the thieviſh Part of the 
Camerons and others, afterwards by their 
Example, bound themſelves by Oath 
never to receive any ſuch Reward, or 
inform one againſt another. 


| Tmis Oath they take upon a drawn 
Dirk, which they kiſs in a ſolemn Man- 
ner; conſenting, if ever they prove per- 
jur'd, to be ſtabb'd with the ſame, Wea- 
pon, or =y other of the like Sort. 


Hence they think no Wickedneſs ſo 
great as the Breach of this Oath, fince 
they hope for Impunity'in committing 
almoſt every other Crime, and are ſo 
certainly and ſeverely puniſh'd for this 
Tranſgreſſion. 

AN Inlthce of their Severity in this 
Point happen'd in December, 1723, when 
one of the ſaid Camerons, ſuſpected of 
having taken Taſcal Money, was in the 
Dead of the — _— out of his 

Hut, 
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Hut, from his Wife and Children; and 
under Pretence of ſome new Enterprize, 
allured to ſome Diſtance out of hearing, 
and there murdered. And another for 
the ſame Crime (as they call it) was ei- 
ther thrown down ſome Precipice, or 
otherwiſe made away with ; for he was 


never heard of afterwards. 


Hav mention "4, above, the Man- 
ner of taking their Oath relating to Taſ- 
cal Money, I ſhall here give you a Spe- 
cimen of a Highland Oath upon other 
Occaſions. In taking whereof they do 
not kiſs the Book, as in England; but 

hold up their right Hand, ing thus, 

or to this Purpoſe: | 


« By God himſelf, oy as I ſhall an- 

e (wer to God at the great Day, I ſhall 
„ ſpeak the Truth. If I do not, may 
« I never thrive while I live; may I go 
* to Hell and be damn'd when I die. 
« May my Land neither bear Graſs or 
* Corn, may my Wife and Bairns never 
R 3 proſper, 
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«© proſper, may my Cows, Calves, Sheep 
„ and Lambs all periſh, &c.” 


I sAy to this Purpoſe; FT I never 
heard they had any eſtabliſhed Form of 
an Oath among them. Beſides, you 
perceive it muſt neceſſarily be varied ac- 
cording to the Circumſtances of the Per- 
ſon who ſwears, at the Diſcretion of him 


who adminiſters the Oath. 


When the Chief was an Encourager 
of this Kind of Theft, which I have 
the Charity to believe was uncommon, 
and the Robbers ſacceeded in their At- 
tempt, he received two Thirds of the 
Spoil, or the Produce of it; and the re- 
maining third Part was divided among 
the Thieves. 


Tux Clans that had among them the 
moſt of Villains addicted to theſe Rob- 
beries, are ſaid, by the People border- 
ing on the Highlands, to be the Came- 
rons, Mackenzies, the Broadalbin- men, 
the M Gregors, and the M. Donalds of 

| Keppoch 
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 Keppoch and Glenco. The Chieftain of 
theſe laſt is ſaid, by his near Neighbours, 
to have little beſides thoſe Depredations 
for his Support ; and the Chief of the 
firſt, whoſe Clan has been particularly 
ſtigmatiz'd for thoſe Violences, has, as 
I am very well inform'd, ſtrictly forbid 
any ſach vile Practices, which has not 


at all recommended him to ſome of his 
Followers. 


Bzs1DEs theſe ill- minded People among 
the Clans, there are ſome Stragglers in 
the Hills, who like our Gypſies, have 
no certain Habitation ; only they do not 
ſtroll about in Numbers like them. 
Theſe go ſingly, and tho perfectly un- 
known, do not beg at the Door, but 
without Invitation or formal Leave, go 
into a Hut, and ſit themſelves down by 
the Fire; expecting to be ſupply'd with 
Oatmeal for their preſent Food. When 
Bed-time comes, they wrap themſelves 
up in their Plaids, or beg the Uſe of 
a Blanket, if any to be ſpared, for their 
ene and then lay themſelves down 

R 4 upon 
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upon the Ground, in ſome Corner of 
the Hut. Thus the Man and his Wife 


are often depriv'd of the Freedom of 


their own Habitation, and cannot be alone 
together. But the Inhabitants- are in 
little Danger of being pilfered by theſe 
Gueſts; nor, indeed, do they ſeem to 
be apprehenſive of it. For not only there 
is generally little to be ſtolen, but if 
they took ſome ſmall Matter, it would 
be of no Uſe to the Thief for want of 
a Receiver ; and befides, they would be 
purſued and eaſily taken. The. People 
ſay themſelves, if it were not for this 
Connivance of theirs, by a Kind of 
cuſtomary Hoſpitality, theſe Wanderers 
would ſoon be ſtarved, having no Mo- 
ney wherewith to purchaſe Suſtenance: 


Bur I have heard great Complaint of 
this Cuſtom from a Highland Farmer, 
of more than ordinary Subſtanee, at 
. whoſe Dwelling I happened to ſee an 
Inſtance of this Intruſton ; it being very 
near to the Place where I reſided for 
a Time. And he told me he ſhould 

| 2 think 
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think himſelf happy, if he was taxed 
at any Kind of reaſonable Rate, to be 
freed from this great Inconvenience. 


ABove, I have given you a Sketch of 
the Highland Oath ; and here I ſhall 
obſerve to you, how ſlightly a certain 


Highlander thought of the Lowland 
Form. 


Tuls Mido was brought as a : Witnek 
againſt another, in a ſuppoſed criminal 
Caſe. The Magiſtrate tendered him the 
Low Country Oath, and ſeeing the Fel- 
low addreſſing himſelf confidently to 
take it, tho' he greatly ſuſpected by ſe- 
veral Circumſtances the Man was ſu- 
| borned, changed his Method, and offered 
him the Highland Oath. — No, fays 
the Highlander, I cannot do that; for 


J will not forſwear myſelf to pleaſe * WES 


Body. 


Tuis ſingle Fxanple might be ſuffici- 
ent to ſhew how neceſſary it is to ſwear 
the common People, in the Method of 
1 own Country; yet, by Way of 
Chat, 
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Chat, I ſhall give you another, tho' it 
be leſs different in the Fact than the Ex- 
preſſion. 


Ar Carliſie Aſſizes a Highland Man, 
who had meditated the Ruin of another, 
proſecuted him for Horſe-ſtealing; and 
ſwore politively to the Fact, 


Tuts being done, the ſuppoſed Cri- 
minal deſired his Proſecutor might be 
ſworn in the Highland Manner; and 
the Oath being tendered him accordingly, 
he refuſed it, ſaying, — Thar is a Han- 
the . Difference betwixt blauing on a 
Buke and dam'ing one's Saul. 


Bur I have heard of ſeveral other 
Examples of the ſame Kind, notwith- 
ſtanding the Oath taken in the Low 
Country, has the ſame Introduction, 
viz. By God, and as I ſball anſwer, &c 
but-then the Land, Wife, Children, and 
Cattle are not concerned; for there is 
no Imprecation in it, either upon them, 
or him that takes the Oath. 

? As 
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As moſt People, when they begin to 
grow in Years, are unwilling to think 
themſelves incapable of their former 
Pleaſures, ſo ſome of the Highland Gen- 
tlemen ſeem to imagine they ftill retain 
that exorbitant Power which they for- 
merly exerciſed over the Lives of their 
PFaſſals or Followers; even without le- 
gal Trial and Examination. Of this 
Power I have heard ſeveral of them 
vaunt, but it might be Oſtentation. 
However, I ſhall mention one in par- 
ticular, 


I HAPPEN'D to be at the Houſe of a 
certain Chief, when the Chieftain of a 
Tribe, belonging to another Clan, came 
to make a Viſit. | 


Arrxx talking of indifferent Matters, 
I told him I thought ſome of his People 
had not behaved toward me, in a parti- 
_ cular Affair, with that Civility I might 
have expected from the Clan. He ſtart- 
ed; and immediately with an Air of 
Fierce- 
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Fierceneſs, clapped his Hand to his 
broad Sword, and told me, if I required 
it, he would ſend me two or three of 
their Heads. | 


Bur I, 3 thinking he had been 
in Jeſt, and had acted it well (as jeſting 
is not their Talent) laughed out, by 
Way of Approbation of his Capacity for 
a Joke; upon which he aſſumed, if 
poſſible, a yet more ſerious Look, and 
told me peremptorily, he was a Man of 
bis Word, and the Chief, who fat by, 
made no Manner of Objection to what 
he had ind. 


THe 1 n of Pit and Gal- 
lows, as they call it, which ſtill is exer- 
ciſed by ſome within their proper Di- 
ſtricts, is, I think, too much for any 
particular Subject to be intruſted withal. 
But, it is ſaid, that any Partiality or Re- 
venge of the Chief, in his own/ Cauſe, 
is obviated by the Law ; which does not 
allow him himſelf to ſit judicially; but 
obliges him to appoint a Subſtitute as 


Judge 
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Judge in his Courts, who is called the 
Baily of hy, ann 


I FEAR this 3 is but a Shadow of Salty 
to the accuſed, if it may not appear. to 
increaſe the Danger of Injuſtice and Op- 
preſſion. For to the Orders and In- 
ſttructions of the Chief may be added 
the private Reſentment of the Bail, 
which may make up a double Weight 
againſt the ſuppoſed Criminal. 


1 nave not, I muſt own, been ac- 
cuſtomed to hear Trials in theſe Courts, 
but have been often told that one of 
thoſe Bailies, in particular, ſeldom exa- - 


mines any, but with raging Words and 


Rancour: And if the Anſwers made 
are not to his Mind, he contradicts them 
by Blows ; and one Time, even to the 
knocking down of the poor Wretch 
who was examined. Nay, further, 1 
have heard ſay of him, by a very credi- 
ble Perſon, that a Highlander of a neigh- 
bouring Clan, with whom his own has 
been long at Variance, being to be 


brought 
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brought before him, he declared upon 
the Accuſation, before he had ſeen the 
Party accuſed, That the * Name ſbou ld 
** bim. 


I nave not mentioned this violent and 
arbitrary Proceeding, as tho' I knew or 
thought it uſual in thoſe Courts, but to 
ſhew how little Mankind in general are 
to be truſted with a lawleſs Power, to 
which there is no other Check or Comp- 
trol, but good Senſe and Humanity, 
which are not common enough to re- 
ſtrain every one who is inveſted with 
ſuch Power, as 1 rogd wk this Ex- 
ample. | 


Tux Baily of Regality, in many Ca- 
ſes, takes upon him the ſame State as 
the Chief himſelf would do: As for 
one ſingle Inſtance: th. oe 


When he travels in Time of Snow, 
the Inhabitants of one Village muſt, walk 
before him, to make a Path to the next; 


and ſo on to the End of his Progreſs. 
3 . And 
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And in adark Night they light him from 
one inhabited Place to another, which 
are moſtly far diſtant, by crying bla- 
zing Sticks of Fir, 


Wee the Power aſſumed by the 
Chief, in remote Parts, was perfectly de- 
ſpotick, of which I ſhall only mention 
what was told me by a near Relation of 
a certain attainted Lord, whoſe Eſtate 
(that was) lies in the Northern High- 
lands : But hold — This Moment, up- 
on Recollection, I have reſolved to add 
to it an Example of the arbitrary Pro- 
ceeding of one much leſs powerful than | 
the Chief, who nevertheleſs thought he 
might diſpoſe of the Lives of Foreigners. 
at his Pleaſure. As to the firſt; The 
Father of the late Earl abovementioned 
having a great Defire to get a Fellow 
apprehended, who was ſaid to have been 
guilty of many atrocious Crimes, ſet a 
Price upon his Head of one hundred 
and twenty Crowns (a Species. of Scots 
Coin in thoſe Days) I ſuppoſe about 


Fi 4 or Sixpence ; and of his own 
Autho- 
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Authority gave Orders for taking him 
alive or dead. That the Purſuers think- 
ing it dangerous to themſelves to attempt 
the Tecuring him alive, ſhot him and 
brought. his Head and one of his Hands 
to the Chief, and immediately received 
the promiſed Reward. The other is as 
follows, 


I REMEMBER 'to have heard, a good 
while ago; that in the time when Prince 
George of Denmark was Lord High Ad- 
miral of England, ſome Scots Gentlemen 
repreſented to him ; that Scotland could 
furniſh the Navy with as good Timber 
for Maſts and other Uſes as either Swe- 
den or Norway could do, and at a much 
more reaſonable Rate. of 


Tx1s ſucceeded ſo far, that two Sur- 
veyors were ſent to examine into the Al- 
legations of their Memorial. 


THrost Gentlemen came firſt to Edin- 
burgb, where they ſtayed ſome time to 


concert the reſt of their Journey, and to 
learn 
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learn from the Inhabitants their Opinion 
concerning the Execution of their Com- 
miſſion, among whom there was one 
Gentleman that had ſome Acquaintance 
with a certain Chieftain in a very remote 


Part of the ge, and he s them 
a Letter to him. 


＋ HEY 1 at the Laird's Houſe, 
declared the Cauſe of their coming, and 
produced their Credentials, which were 
a Warrant and Inſtructions from the 
Prince; but the Chieftain, after peruſing 
them, told em he knew nothing of any 
| ſuch Perſon ; they then told him he was 
Huſband to Queen Anne ; and he anwſer- 
ed, he knew nothing of either of them; 
but, ſays he, there came hither, ſome time 
ago, ſuch as you from Ireland, as Spies upon 
the Country, and, we hear, they have 
made their Jeſts upon us among the **. 


" fays he, you ſhall have ong 5 
Hour, and if, in that time, you can give 
me no better Account of yourſelves than 
you have hitherto done, I'll hang you 
. 8 > - both” 
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both upon that Tree. Upon which his: 


Attendants ſhewed great Readineſs. to 
execute his Orders; and. in this Per- 
plexity he abruptly left them, without 


ſeeing the Edinburgb Letter, for of that 
they made but little Account, ſince the 


Authority of the Prince, and even the 


Queen, were to him of no Conſequence: 


But after war ds, as they were walking 
backwards and forwards in the Garden, 


counting the Minutes, one of them re- 
ſolved to try what the Letter might do; 
this was agreed to by the other, as the 
laſt Reſort; but in the Hurry and Con- 


fuſion they were in, it was not for ſome 


time to be found, being worked into a 
Corner of the Bearer's uſual Pocket, and 


ſo he paſſed to A G.. 


„Aber the Hour is Ae and the 


| haughty Chieftain enters the Garden, 


and one of them gave him the Letter; 
this he read, and then turning to them, 
faid, Why did not you produce this at 


firſt ? If _ had not had it I ſhould, 


* en 
a 2 | 4 


—— ä — 


ren 
moſt certainly, have er w. you both 
immediately. | 


Tur Scene being thus changed, he 
took them into his Houſe, gave them 
Refreſhment, and told them, they might 
take a Survey. of his Woods the next 
1 or when they thought fit. 


Tunzs i is one Chief who ſticks at no- 
thing to gratify his Avarice or Revenge. 


Tuts Oppreſſor, upon the leaſt Of- 
fence or Provocation, makes no Con- 
ſcience of hiring Villains out of another 
Clan, as he has done ſeveral times to 
execute his diabolical Purpoſes by hocking 
of Cattle, burning of Houſes, and even 
to commit Murder itſelf. Out of many 
Enormities, I ſhall only mention two. 


Tur firſt: was, That being offended, 
though very unreaſonably, with a Gen- 
tleman, even of his own Name and Clan, 
he, by horrid Commeree with one who: 

S 2 governed 
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governed another Tribe in the Abſence 
of his Chief, agreed with him for 
a Parcel of Aſſaſſins to murder this 
his Vaſſal, and bring him, his Head, 
I ſuppoſe, as a Voucher. The Perſon 
devoted to Death happened to be abſent 
the Night the Murderers came to his 
Houſe, and therefore the Villains re- 
ſolved not to go away empty handed, 
but to take his Daughter's Head in lieu 
of his own, which the poor Creature 
perceiving, was frighted to ſuch a De- 
gree, that ſhe has not recovered her * 
nme to this Day. 20 5 


Tux Servant Maid they abuſed with 
a Dirk in a butcherly Manner too ſhame- 
ful to be deſcribed; to be ſhort, the 
Neighbours, though at ſome Diſtance, 
hearing the Cries and Shrieks of the Fa- 
males, took the Alarm, and the in- 
human Monſters made their * 


Tux other Violence eme to a Gen- 
Gan who lives near this Town, and 
Was appointed Oe" in a litigated Af- 
fair 
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fair by the Chief and the other Party; 
and becauſe this Laird thought he could 
not, with any Colour of Juſtice, decide 
in Favour of the Chief, his Cattle; that 
were not far from his Houſe, were ſome 
hocked, and the reſt of them killed; 
but the Owner of them, as the other, was 
abſent that Night, in all Probability 
ſuſpecting (or having ſome private In- 
telligence of) his Danger ; and when 
this horrid Butchery was finiſhed, the 
Rufhans went to his Houſe and wantonly 
diverted themſelves in telling the Ser- 
vants they had done their Maſter-a good 
Piece of Service, for they had ſaved him 
the Expence of a Butcher to kill his 
Cattle ; and I have been told, that the 
next Morning there were ſeen a Num- 
ber of Calves ſucking at the Dugs of the 
dead Cows. But two of them were after 
wards ippretenced and ee, | 


Tarese Men (as is ſaid of Coleman) 
were allured to Secrecy while under Con- 
demnation, though ſometimes inclined 
to confeſs their Employer; and thus 
8 3 5 
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they continued to depend upon Promiſes 
till the Knot was tied, and then it was 

too late, but all manner of Circumſtances 
were too flagrant to admit a Doubt con- 
cerning the firſt Inſtigator of their 
Wickedneſs; yet few of the neighbour- 
ing Inhabitants dare to truſt one another 
with their Sentiments of it. 

Bur here comes the finiſhing Stroke 

to the firſt of theſe execrable an of 
Workmanſhip. 


Nor long aſter the vile Attempt, he 
who had furniſhed the Murderers, made 
a Demand on the Chief, of a certain 
Quantity of Oatmeal, which was to be 
the Price of the Aſſaſſination, but in An- 
ſwer, he was told, if he would ſend 
Money, it might be had of a Merchant 
with whom he (the Chief) had frequent 
Dealings, and as for himſelf he had but 


juſt enough for his own Family till the 
next * | 


Tris 
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Tuis ſhuffling Refuſal occaſioned the 
Threats of a Law-ſuit, but the Demander 
was told; the Buſineſs had not been ef- 
fectually performed; and beſides, as he 
knew the Conſideration he might com- 
mence his Proceſs, and declare it in 4 
Court as s ſoon as ever he * fit. 


Turs laſt Cleats I did not, or 
perhaps could not, know 'till lately, 
when I was in that Part of the High- 
lands from whence the Vilains were 
hired. | 


I Must again apologize, and ſay, 1 
make no Doubt you will take this Ac- 
count (as it is intended) to be a Piece of 
hiſtorical Juſtice done upon one who is 
lawleſs, and deſerves much more; and 
not as a Sample of a Highland Chief, 
or the leaſt Imputation on any dern 
thoſe Gentlemen. 


YeT Truth oblige; to confeſs, that 
in ſome Parts there remains among the 
8 4 Natives 
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Natives a kind of Spaniſb, or Italian In- 
clination to revenge themſelves, as it 
were, by Proxy, of thoſe whom they 
think have injured them, or interfered 
with their Intereſt. This I could not 
but infer ſoon after my firſt Coming to 
the weſtern Part of the Highlands, from 
the Saying of a Youth, Son of a Laird 
in the N eighbourhood. | 


He was telling me, his Father's Eſtate 
had been much embarraſſed, but by a 
lucky Hit a part of it was redeemed. I 
was deſirous to know by what Means, 
and he proceeded to tell me, there were 
two Wadfets upon it, and both of the 
Mortgagees had been in Poſſeſſion, each 
claiming a Right to about half, but one 
of them being a Native, and the other a 
Stranger, that is, not of the Clan, the 
former had taken the latter aſide, and 
told him; if he did not immediately quit 
the Country he would hang him upon 

the next Tree. What! ſays a High- 
lander who was born in the Eaſt, and 
went with me into thoſe Parts; that 


would 
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would be the way to be hanged himſelf. 
Out ! ſays the Youth, you talk as if you 
did not know your own Country; | That 
would baue been done, and no-body know 
who did it; this he ſpoke with an Air, 
as if he had been talking of ordinary 
Buſineſs, and was angry with the other 
for being ignorant of it, who afterwards 


owned, that my Preſence was the Cauſe 
of his Objection. 


Bes1DEs, what I have recounted in 
this Letter, which might ſerve as an In- 
dication that ſome, at leaſt, of the ordi- 
nary Highlanders are not averſe to the 
Price of Blood; I ſhall here take notice 
of a Propoſal of that kind, which was 
made to myſelf. | 

Havine given the Preference to a 
certain Clan in a profitable Buſineſs, it- 
brought upon me the Reſentment of the 
Chieftain of a ſmall neighbouring Tribe, 
Part of a Clan at Enmity with the former. 


Tk i Tuis 
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_ Tis Gentleman thought his People 
had as much Right tomy Favour, in that 
Particular, as the others; the firſt In- 
ſtance of his Revenge was a Robbery 
committed by one of his Tribe, whom 
I ordered to be hounded out, and he was 
taken. This Fellow I reſolved to pro- 
ſecute to the utmoſt, which brought the 
Chieftain to ſolicit me in his Behalf. 


Hz told me, for Introduction, that it 
was not uſual in the Hills for Gentlemen 
to carry ſuch Matters to Extremity, but 
Tather to accept of a Compoſition, and 
finding their Cuſtom of compounding 
had no Weight with me, he offered a 
Reſtitution, - but I was firmly reſolved, 
in terrorem, to puniſh the Thief. Secing 
this Propoſal was likewiſe ineffectual, he 
told me the Man's Wife was one of the 
prettieſt young Women in the High- 
lands, and if I would pardon che Huſ- 
band, I ſhould have . | : 


I ToLD 
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I Toty him, that was ah agreeable 
Bribe, yet it could not prevail over the 
Reaſons I had to refer the Affair to 
Juſtice. 


Sou time after, a Highlander · came 
privately to me, and, by my own Inter- 
preter, told me he heard I had a Quarrel 
with the Laird of -, and if that 
was true, he thought he had lived long 
encugh ; but not readily apprehending his 
Intention, I aſked the Meaning of that 
dubious Expreſſion, and was anſwered, - 

he would kill him for me if I would 
encourage it. The Propoſal really ſur- 
prized me, but ſoon recovering myſelf, 
I ordered him to be told ; that I believed 
he was a truſty honeſt Man, and if I had 
Occaſion for ſuch Service, I ſhould employ 
him before any other ; but it was. the 
Cuſtom in my Country, when two Gen- 
tlemen had a Quarrel, to go-into the 
Field and decide it between themſelves. 


AT 


*% 
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Ar the Interpretation of this laſt Part 
of my Speech, he ſhook his Head and 
ſaid; What a fooliſh Cuſtom is that | 


 Pernars this Narration, as well as 
ſome'others that have preceded, may be 
thought to conſiſt of too many Circum- 
' ſtances, and conſequently to be of an 
unneceſſary Length, but I hope there 
are none that do not, by that Means, 
convey the Knowledge of ſome Cuſtom 
or Inclination of the People, which other- 
wife might have been omitted; beſides, 
I am myſelf, as you know very well, an 
Enemy to long Stories, | 


j 


SOME of the Highland Gentlemen are 
immoderate Drinkers of Uſky, even three 
or four Quarts at a Sitting ; and in ge- 
neral, the People that can pay the Pur- 

chaſe, drink it without Moderation. 


Nor long ago, four Engliſh Officers 
took a Fancy to try their Strength in this 


Bow of Ulyſſes, agate. a like Number of 
3 1 
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the Country Champions, but the Enemy 
came off victorious ; and one of the Of- 
ficers was thrown into a Fit of the Gout, 
without Hopes; another had a moſt dan- 


gerous Fever, a third loſt his Skin and 


Hair by the Surfeit, and the laſt confeſſed 
to me, that when Drunkenneſs and De- 
bate run high, he took ſeveral yes . 3 
nities to ſham it. 


Trey. ſay for Excuſe, the Conde 
requires a great deal; but I think they 
miſtake a Habit and Cuſtom for Neceſ- 
ſity. They likewiſe pretend it does not 
intoxicate in the Hills as it would do in 
the low Country, but this alſo I doubt by 
their own Practice; for thoſe among 
them who have any Conſideratlon will 
hardly care ſo much as to refreſh them 
ſelves with it, when they paſs near the 
Tops ofthe Mountains; for in that Cir- 
cumſtance, they ſay, it renders them 
careleſs, liſtleſs of the Fatigue, and in- 
clined to fit down, which might invite to 
Sleep, and then they would be in Danger 
to periſh with Cold. I haye been tempt- 
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ed to think this Spirit has in it, by In- 
fuſion, the Seeds of Anger, Revenge and 
Murder (this I confeſs is a little too poe- 
tical) but thoſe who drink of it to any 
Degree of Exceſs behave, for the moſt 
Part, like true Barbarians, I think much 
beyond the Effect of other Liquors. The 
Collector of the Cuſtoms at Stornway 
in the Iſle of Leis told me, that about 
120 Families drink yearly 4000 Enghſh 
Gallons of this Spirit, and Brandy to- 
gether, although many of them are ſo 
poor they cannot afford to pay for much 
of either, which you know muſt en- 
creaſe the Quantity drank by the reſt, and 
that they frequently give to Children of 
ſix or ſeven Vears old, as much at a time 
as an ordinary Wine-glaſs will hold. 


Wurd they chuſe to qualify it for 
Punch they ſometimes mix it with Wa- 
ter and Honey, or with Milk and Honey; 
at other times the Mixture is only the 
Aua Vitæ, Sugar and Butter, this they 
burn till the Buzzer and Wan are 
| diſſolved. | 


Th 
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Taz Air of the Highlands is pure and 
conſequently Healthy, inſomuch that I 
have known ſuch Cures done by it as 
might be thought next to Miracles; I 
mean in Diſtempers of the e 


| * Wr Se. 


Aup 28 1 hive memdened: hs Honey 
above, I ſhall here give that its due Com- 
mendation; I think then, it is in every 
reſpect as good as that of Minorca ſo 
much eſteemed, and both, I ſuppoſe, 
are, in a great Meaſure, produced from 
the Bloom of the Heath; for which 
Reaſon too our Hampſhire Honey is more 
valued than any from other Parts near 
London, becauſe that County is moſtly co- 
vered with Heat. N 


As the Lowlanders call their Part of 
the Countty the Land of Cakes, fo the 


Natives of the Hills fay they inhabit " 
Land of Milk and Ter: 


'P.S. 


— 
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P. S. In the Low-Country the Cakes 
are called Cookies, and the ſeveral 
Species of them, of which there are 
many, though not much differing in 
Quality one from another, are digni- 
fied and diſtinguiſhed by the Names 
of the reigning Toaſts, or the good 
Houſewife, who was the Inventor; 
as for Example; Lady Cullen's Cookies, 
Ke. ee ee 
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Nia former Letter, I 

= ventured to give it 
boo as my Opinion, 

chat Mankind in dif- 

ferent Countries are 
| 3 naturally the fame. I 
ſhall now fond you a ſhort Sketch of 

what I have obſerved in the Converſation 

of an Engliſh Fox-hunter, and that of 

a Highland Laird, ſuppoſing neither of 

them to have had a liberal and polite 

Education, or to have been far out of 

their own Counties. 


Tux firſt of theſe Characters i Is, I own, 


too trite to be given you, but this * 
Way of Compariſon. 


vor. I. 7. . 
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Tur Squire is proud of his Eſtate, 
and Affluence of Fortune, loud and po- 
ſitive over his October, i impatient of Con- 


tradiction, or rather will give no Oppor- 
tunity for it; but Whoops and Hollows 


at every Interval of his own Talk, as if 
the Company were to ſupply the Ab- 
ſence of his Hounds. . | 


Tur particular characters of the Pack, 
the various Occurrences in a Chace, 
where Jowler is the eternal Hero, make 
the conſtant Topick of his Diſcourſe, 
tho perhaps none others are intereſted in 
it. And his Favourites the Trencher- 
Hounds, if they pleaſe, may lie undi- 
ſturbed upon Chairs and Counterpanes 
of Silk; and upon the leaſt Cry, tho' 
not hurt, his Pity is excited more for 
them, than if one of his Children had 
broke a Limb, and to that Pity his An- 
ger ſucceeds to the Terror of the whole 


Family. 


Tun Laird is national, vain of the 
Number of his F ollowers, and his ab- 
ſolute 
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lute Command over them. In caſe of 
Contradiction, he is loud and i imperious, 
and even dangerous; being always at3 
tended by thoſe who are bound to ups 
port his arbitrary Sentiments. 


Tur great Antiquity of his Family; 
and the heroick Actions of his Anceſ- 
tors, in their Conqueſts upon Enemy 
Clans, is the inexhauſtible Theme of 
his Converfation ; and; being accuſtom- 
ed to Dominion, he imagines himſelf, 
in his Ly, to be a ſovereign Prince: 


And, as I faid before, fancies he may 


_ diſpoſe of Heads at his Pleaſure. 


Tnus, one of them FRO his Vanity | 
in his Fortune, and his Pleaſure in his 
Hounds. The other's Pride is in his 
Lineage, and his Delight is Command, 
both arbitrary in their Way,; and this 
the Exceſs of Liquor diſcovers in both, 
So that what little Difference there is 
between them, ſeems to ariſe from the 
Accident of their Birth; and if the Ex- 
change of Countries had been made in 

| T 2 their 
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their Infancy, I make no Doubt but 
each might have had the other's Place, 


as they ſtand — deſcribed! in this 
Letter. 


On the contrary, in like Manner, as we 
have many Country Gentlemen, merely 
ſuch, of great Humanity and agreeable, if 
not general, Converſation ; ſo. in the 
Highlands I have met with ſome Lairds, 
who ſurprized me with their good Senſe 
and polite Behaviour, being ſo far re- 
moved from the more civilized Part of 
the World, and confidering the Wild- 


neſs of the Country, which one would 


think was ſufficient, of itſelf, to give a 
ſavage Turn to a Mind the moſt 
, Humane. | '/ 


Taz Iſles to the North-Weſt, and to 
the North of the main Land (if I may 
ſo ſpeak of this our Iſland) may not im- 
properly be called Highlands; for they 
are mountainous, and the Natives fpeak 
the Language, follow the Cuſtoms, ' and 
wear the Habit of the Highlanders. 

23 e 
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In ſome of the Weſtern Iſlands (as 
well as in Part of the Highlands) the 
People never rub out a greater Quantity 
of Oats than what is juſt neceſſary for 
Seed, againſt the following Year ; the 
reſt they reſerve in the Sheaves for their 
Food. And, as they have Occaſion, ſet 
Fire to ſome of them; not only to dry 
the Oats, which, for the moſt Part, are 
wet, but to burn off the Huſk. Then, 
by winnowing they ſeparate, as well as 
they can, the ſooty Part from the Grain; 
but as this cannot be done effectually, 
the Bonnack or Cake they make of it, is 
very black. Thus they deprive them- 
ſelves of the Uſe of Straw, leaving none 
to thatch their Huts, make their Beds, 
or feed their Cattle in the Winter 


Seaſon. 


Tux ſeldom burn and grind a greater 
Quantity of theſe Oats, than ſerves them 
for a Day, except on a Saturday; when 
ſome will prepare a double Portion, that 


— may have nothing to do on the 
T2 Sunday 
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Sunday following. This Oatmeal is called 
Graydon Meal. 


For grinding the Oats, they have a 
Machine they call a Qyarn. This is 
compoſed of two Stones ; the undermoſt 
is about a Foot and a Half, or two Feet 
Diameter. It is round, and five. or fix 
Inches deep in the Hollow, like an 
earthen Pan. Within this they place 
another Stone, pretty equal at the Edge 
to that Hollow. 'This laſt is flat, like a 
wooden Pot-led, about three or four 
Inches thick, and in the Centre of it is 
a pretty large round Hole, which goes 
quite through, whereby to convey the 
Oats between the Stones; there are alſo 
two or three Holes in different Places, 
near the extreme Part of the Surface, 
that go about Half-way through the 
Thickneſs, which is juſt Depth enough 
to keep a Stick in its Place, by which, 
with the Hand, they turn it round and 
round, till they have finiſhed the Ope- 
ration. But in a wild Part of Argyle- 
ſeire, there was no Bread of any Kind, 
| "On 
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till the Diſcovery of ſome Lead Mines, 
which brought Strangers among the In- 


habitants; who before fed upon the 
Milk of their Cows, - Goats, and Sheep. 
In Summer they uſed to ſhake their 

Milk in a Veſlel, till it was very frothy, 
which puffed them up, and ſatisfied 
them for the preſent ; and their Cheeſe 
ſerved them inſtead of Bread. The Rea- 
ſon why they had no Bread, was, that 
there is hardly any arable Land for a 
great Space, all round about that Part of 


the Country. 


I fave been aſſured, that in ſome of 
the Iſlands, the meaner Sort of People 
ſtill retain the Cuſtom of boiling their 
| Beef in the Hide; or otherwiſe (being 
deſtitute of Veſſels of Metal or Earth) 
they put Water into a Block of Wood, 
made hollow by the Help of the Dirk 
and burning; and then with pretey large 
Stones heated red-hot, and ſucceſſively 
quenched in that Veſſel, they keep the 
Water boiling, till they have dreſſed 
their Food. It is faid, likewiſe, that 
T4 they 
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they roaſt a Fowl in the Embers, with 
the Guts and Feathers; and when they 
think it done enough, they ſtrip off the 
Skin, and then think it fit for the 
Table. | 


A GENTLEMAN of my Acquaintance 
told me, that in coming from Feland to 
the Weſtern Highlands, he was reduced. 
by an Ague, to the Neceſſity of landing 
upon the Iſland Macormach ; and arri- 
ving at the publick Change, he obſerved 
three Quarters of a Cow to lie in a ſhal- 
low Part of the Salt Water, and the 
other Quarter hanging up againſt the 
End of the Hut. 


Tur, aſking the Reaſon of it, he 
was told they had no Salt; and it was 
their Way of preſerving their Beef. 


Some Time after, the Woman of the 
Hut (or the guid Wife) took a Side of 
a Calf that had been taken out of the 
Cow, and holding it by the Legs, waved 
it backward and forward over the Fi ire, 

>" 
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till Part of it was roaſted, as ſhe thought; 
and then tore off one of the Limbs, and 
offered it to him to eat. A tempting 
Diſh ! eſpecially for a ſick Stomach ! 


Ir is often ſaid, that ſome of the 
Lairds of thoſe Iſlands take upon them 
the State of Monarchs ; and thence their 
Vaſſals have a great Opinion of their 
Power. 


Amos other Stories told of them, 
there is one pretty well known in the 
North of Scotland; but whether true, or 
feigned as a Ridicule upon them, I do 
not know. For, notwithſtanding the 
Lowland Scots complain of the Engliſb 
for ridiculing other Nations, yet they 
themſelves have a great Number of ſtand- 
ing Jokes upon the Highlanders. 


Tux v ſay a Spaniſh Ship being ſtrand- 
ed upon the Coaſt of Barra (a very 
ſmall Iſland to the South of Lewes) the 
Chief (M*Ne1l) called a Council out of 
his Followers (which I think they ſay 

were 
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were about fifty in Number) in order to 
determine what was to be done with her. 
That in the Courſe of the Conſultation 
one of the Members propoſed, ** If ſhe 
e was laden with Wine and Brandy, ſhe 
* ſhould be confiſcated as an illicit Tra- 
eder upon the Coaſt ; but if ſhe was 
* freighted with other Merchandize, 
* they ſhould plunder her as a Wreck.” 


Upon this, one of the n more 
cautious than the reſt, objected, that the 
King of Spain might reſent ſuch Treat- 
ment of his Subjects; but the other re- 
plied, We have nothing to do with that. 
M Neal and the King of Spain will a 

that Matter between themſelves. 


As this is a cold Country, the Bac 
endeavour to avail themſelves of the 
Condition of thoſe who live in a more 
northern Climate. 


Tuꝝv tell you, that ſome of the Lairds 
in the Iſlands of Schetland (which are 
oth North of the Orkneys) hire a Do- 

meſtick 
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meſtick by the half Vear, or by the 
Quarter, juſt as they can agree, whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to put an Inſtrument in Or- 
der, when the Laird has an Inclination 
to play upon- it ; but if he attempts to 
play a Tune himſelf, he is ſure to * 
diſcarded. 


Or this they give you an Inſtance in 
a certain Laird, who obſerving his Ser- 
vant went farther toward an Air, than 
he ought to have done by Agreement, 
(perhaps vainly imagining he could play 
better than his Maſter) he had Warn- 
ing given him to provide himſelf with 
another Service, againſt the next Mar- 
tinmas, which was then about two 
Months to come. And altho' the Man 
was not ſuſpended in the mean Time 
from the Exerciſe of his Function, (be- 
cauſe he was to be paid for the whole 
Time) yet in all that Interval, no Man- 
ner of Interceſſion could prevail with the 
Laird to continue him in his Service be- 
yond that Quarter. No; notwithſtand- 
ing his own Lady ſtrongly ſolicited him 

| A in 
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in Behalf of the poor unhappy Offender ; 
nor could ſhe obtain ſo much as a Certi- 
ficate in his Favour. 


HRE you will fay, all this muſt be 
a Riddle: And, indeed, ſo it is. But 
your Friend Sir Alexander, or any other 
of your Scots Acquaintance, can explain 
It to you much better over a Bottle, or 
walking in St. 7ames's Park, than I can 
do upon Paper. They can likewiſe give 
you the Title of the Hireling, which! 
have forgot; and when all that is done, 
I dare venture to ſay, you will conclude, 
there is no Occafion for any ſuch Officer 
in any \Enghiſþ Family. And for my 
own Part, I really think there is as little 
Need of him any where on this Side the 
Tweed, within the __ of the 


Ocean. 


Wr had the other Day, in our Cof- 
| fee-Room an Auction of Books, if ſach 
Traſh, and ſo ſmall a Number of them 


may go by that Name. 
ONE 


LETTER AV. afc- 


One of them I purchaſed, which I 
don't remember to have ever heard of 
before; altho' it was publiſhed ſo long 
ago as the Year 1703. 


IT is a Peſeription of the Weſtern 
Iſlands of Scotland, and came extremely 
2 propos, to prevent my ſaying any Thing 
further concerning them. 


I HAVE nothing to object againſt the 
Author's (Mr. Martin's) Account of 
thoſe Iſles, with Reſpe& to their Situa- 
tion, Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, Caves, 
Sc. For I confeſs I never was in any 
one of them, tho' I have ſeen ſeveral of 
them from the main Land. But I muſt 
obſerve, that to furniſh out his Book 
with much of the Wonderful (a Quality 
neceſſary to all Books of Travels, and 
it would be happy if Hiſtory. were leſs 
tainted with it) he recounts a great Va- 
riety of ſtrange Cuſtoms uſed by the 
Natives (if ever in Uſe) in Days of 
yore, with many other Wonders; among 


Sl 
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all which the Sees aig is _ ſupers 
lative. 


Tris, he fays, 1 a Faculty, Gift, or 
Misfortune (for he mentions it under 
thoſe three Predicaments) whereby all 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it, or by it, 
ſce the perfect Images of abſent Objects, 
either human, brute, vegetable, artifi- 
cial, Cc. And if there be fifty other 
Perſons in the fame Place, thoſe Sights 
are inviſible to them all. Nor even are 
they ſeen by any one, who has him- 


elk at other Times the ſecond Sight, un- 


leſs the Perſon who has the Faculty, at 
that Inſtant, ſhould touch him with De- 
178 to communicate it to him. 
kB 

IT is not peculiar to adult Perſons, | 
but is ſometimes given to young Chil- 
dren. Women have this ſupernatural 
Sight, and even Horſes and Cows. Tis 
Pity he does not tell us how thoſe two 
' Kinds of Cattle diſtinguiſh between na- 
tural and preternatural Appearances, ſo 
PLES . 28 
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as to be fearleſs of the one, and affright- 


ed at the other; tho' ſeemingly the ſame; 
and how all this came to be known. 


UroN this Subject he employs fix and 
thirty Pages, i. e. a ſmall Part of them 
in recounting what Kind of Appearances 
forebode Death, which of them are Pre- 
ſages of Marriage, &c. as tho it were a 
ſettled Syſtem. y 


The remaining Leaves are taken up, 
in Examples of ſuch prophetick Appa- 
ritions, and the Certainty of their 

Events. | 


Bur I ſhall trouble you no further 
with ſo contemptible a Subject, or my- 
ſelf with pointing out the Marks of Im- 
poſture, except to add one Remark, 
which is, that this ridiculous Notion has 


almoſt excluded another, altogether as 


weak and frivolous; for he mentions 
only two or three ſlight Suſpicions of 
Witchcraft, but not one Fa& of that 
Nature throughout his whole Book. 
Yet "_ this and ſecond Sight are ſprung | 


from 
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- from one and the ſame Stock, which 
I ſuppoſe to be very ancient, as they are 
Children of Credulity, who was begotten 
by Superſtition, who was the Offspring of 
Craft ; but you muſt make out the next 
Anceſtor. yourſelf, for his Name is torn 
off from the Pedigree, but I believe he 
was the Founder of the Family. 


In looking upwards to what I have 
been writing, I have pauſed a while to 
conſider what it was that could induce 
me to detain you ſo long about this tri- 
fling Matter; and at laſt I have reſolved 
it into a Love of Truth, which is natu- 
rally communicative, and makes it pain- 
ful to conceal the Impoſitions of Falſe- 
hood. But theſe Iſlands are ſo remote 
and unfrequented, they are a very pro- 
per Subject for Invention; and few, I 
think, would have the Curioſity to viſit 
them, in order to diſprove any Account 
of them, however romantick. 


I can make no other Are for the 
Length of this Detail, becauſe I might 
have 
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have gone a much ſhorter Way, by only _ 


mentioning the Book, and hinting its 
Character; and ſo leaving it to your 
Choice, whether to take Notice os it, 
or N . 


Tze Letter wil kink pou: he 
Concluſion of our Correſpondence, ſo far 
as it relates to this Part of our Ifland ; 


yet if any Thing ſhould happen Derek 
ter that may be thought qualified to go 


upon its Travels five hundred Miles 
Southward, it will be a Pleaſure to me 


to give it the nooeflity Diſpatch. | 


I nave called it en from 
the Remarks I have received from you, 


upon ſuch Paſſages in my Letters as gave 
you the Occaſion; and I wiſh my Sub- 
ject would have enabled me to give you 


ne to increaſe n N umdex- 


Warranz, you 1 fot the maſt 
Part have not been contented with any 
thing lefs than the Characters and Acti- 
ons of thoſe whom Birth or Fortune 


h had 
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had ſet up to publick View, ;. or the Po. 

licy or Weakneſs of publick Councils, 
The Order and Event of Battles, Sieges, 
and ſuch like, in great Meaſure dreſſed 
up in Habits cut out by themſelves, but 
the Genius of a People has been thought 

beneath their Notice. u 


. 


- Tus, forſdoch, is; ally paring 
the Dignity, of Hiſtory, Nou in this 
Caſe, who ſhall;condeſcend to give a De- 
tail of Circumſtances, generally eſteemed 
to be low, and therefore of little Con- 


ſequence; and at the ſame Time eſcape | 
the Character of a Trier ? 


jr 1 am ein into an 1 
Jogy to you, and not as if I was writing 
en Confidence to a Friend, ut "OS jo 
the halbe ee 551 


WSQft! Als Ev! 10040 
* my own Part (who hae A 


lived too long to be dazzled with ꝑlitter- 
ing Appearances) I ſfiould be as well 
pleaſed to fee à Hhepherd of Arcadia 
N from OO" ER in his 
bus kuſtick 
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ruſtick Behaviour and little Oeconomy 3 
ob Burgherr of ancient Nume in his 
Shep, as to know the Character of a 
Conſul; for in either Caſe, it is the 
Comphrifan, of paſs U Ages, and foreign 
Countries oppaſed ta gur ovrn, that ex» 


cites- day Cutioſtey, — n me N 
danken. 2 J 4. EIT CC 
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As we ate now abodt to ſettle our "Abe 
counts to this Time, I ſhall acknowledge 
(as every honeſt Man would do) the 
Value of an Article, which, it is likely 
you make little Account of, as the 
Indians are ſaid to have done of their 
Gold, when they gave it away for Bau- 
bles. And that is, the agreeable Amuſe- 
ment you have furniſhed me with from 
Time to Time, concerning ſuch Paſſa- 
ges as could not, for good Reaſons, be 
admitted to the publick Papers. This 
to one almoſt excluded the World may, 
in ſome Meaſure, be ſaid to reſtore him 


to his native Home, 
U 4 Upon 
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! 
Upon the whole, when all the Arti- 
cles in your Favour are brought to Ac- 
count, I think the Balance will be on 
your Side ; and yet I make no Doubt you 
would chearfully go on to increaſe the 
Debt, tho' I ſhould become a Bankrupt, 
and there did not remain to you the leaſt 
Expectation of Payment from, GS. 


(293) 


N N 
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Concerning the new Roads, Ge. 
173— 


Sy 2 * 7 is now aa eight 
NES Years ſince I ſent you 
the Concluſion 'of my 
rambling Account of 
the Highlands ; and 
perhaps you would 
not — — if in this long In- 
terval, you had been n wad of ſo 
mn a Subject, 


Monsizun Fontenelle, I remember, in 
one of his paſtoral Dialogues makes a 
n object to another. Quo? / rou- 
U 3 jours 


fours de F Aer ? And I think you may 
as well aſk —— What? always High- 
lands? But is my Situation, Without - 
them, I ſhould be i in the ſorrowful Con- 
dition of an old Woman in het Coun- 
try Cottage, by a Winter-Fire; and no- 
body would hearken to her Tales of 
Witches and Spirits; that is, to have lit- 
tle or nothing to ſay, But now I am a 
perfect Volunteer, and cannot plead: my 
former Excuſes, and really am without 
any Apprehenſions of being thought of- 
| ficious-in giving you ſome Account of 
the Roads, Which within theſe a 
Woes have horn n . 


| nm new Roads were EST in as 
Year 1726, and have continued about 
eleven Years in the Proſecution; yet, 
long as it may be thought, if you were 
to paſs over the whole Work (for the 
Borders of it would ſhew you what it 
was) I make no Doubt but that Num- 
ber of Years would diminiſh in your 
Imagination to a much ſhorter. Tract of 
3 oe" IF Time, 
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* 6 Sagar with ha Diffi- 
ee: Wat . the n | 


— 


the babes I e to any partieu- 
lar Deſcriptions of them, I ſhall inform 
you how they lie, to the End you may 
trace them out upon a Map of Scotland. 
And firſt I ſhall take them as e | 
made, to enter the Mountains, viz. 

"Gun of them begins from Grief which 
is about fourteen | Miles from Sterling. 
Here the Roman left off their Works, of 
which ſome Parts are viſible to this Day; 
particularly the Camp at Ardoch, where 
the Veſtiges of the Fortifications are on 
a Moor, o barren, that its whole Form 
has been faſe from Culture, or other 
Alteration beſides Weather and Time. 


WT 


Tur otic Road enters the Hils at 
Dimbeld in "Athol, which i is about ten 
Miles from Perth. 


Tun firſt af che, e to my 
latins tho' the laſt in Execution; 
1 th vugh Glenalmond (which for 

Ro 4 its 
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its Narrowneſs and the Height of the 
Mountains, I remember to haye mention- 
ed formerly) and thence it goes to Aber- 
faldy. There it croſſes the River Tay, 
by a Bridge of Free-Stone, conſiſting of 
five ſpacious Arches; (by the Way, this 
military Bridge is the only Paſſage over 
that wild and dangerous River) and from 
thence the Road goes on to Dalna- 
chardoch. 


; Tae other Road from Dunkeld pro- 
ceeds by the Blair of Aubol, to the ſaid 
Dalnachardoch. | 


HxRR the two Roads join in one, and 
as a fingle Road it leads on to Dalaubinny, 
where it branches out again into two; 
of which one proceeds toward the North- 
Meſt, through Garva- Moor, and over 
the Coriarach Mountain to Fort Auguſtus, 
at Killichumen, and the other Branch 
goes due North to the Barrack of Rutb- 
ven in Badenocbh, and thence by Delma- 
gary to Inverneſs. From thence it pro- 
ceeds ſomething to the Southward of 
the Weſt acroſs: the Iſland, to the afore- 
| x 1 > 
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ſaid Fort Auguſtus, and fo on to Forts, 
Wilkes | in Lochabber, . 


Taz Length of all theſe Roads ED 
together, is about 250 Miles. 


I HAVE ſo lately mentioned Glenal- 
mond in the Road from Crief Northward, 
that I cannot forbear a Digreſſion, tho 
at my firſt ſetting out, in relation to a 
Piece of Antiquity, which happened to 
be diſcovered in that Vale, not many. 
Hours before I paſſed through it, in one 
of my Journeys Southward. "= 


A SMALL Part of the Way through 
this Glen having been marked out by two 
Rows of Camp-Colours placed at a 
good Diſtance one from another, where- 
by to deſcribe the Line of the intended 
Breadth and Regularity of the Road, by 
the Eye, there happened to lie directly 
in the Way an exceeding large Stone ; 
and as it had been made a Rule from the 
Beginning to carry on the Roads in 
ſtreight Lines, as as as the Way would 

permit, 
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permit; not only eo give them i better 
Air, but to ſhorten the Paſſenger's J ours 
ney, it was reſolved the Stone ſhould be 
Stove; if poſible, cho other wife the 
Work might have been cartied along on 
either 112 of it. 5 


2 21+) 1783 67 97 91 Cy, 


qe. nn 7 


Tur Sales, b Jv Labbür with 
their Lorain Jacks, or Hand-ſcrews? 
futtibled' it over and over, till they got 
it quite out of che Way, altho it was 
of ſuch an enormotis Sie, that it might 
be Matter of great Wonder how it could 
ever be removed by human Strength and 
Art; eſpecially to ſuch who had never 
Kats an Operation of that Kind: And 
upon their digging a little Way into that 
Part of the Ground, where the Centre 
of the Baſe had ſtood, there was found 
a ſmall Cavity about two Feet quare, 
which was guarded from the outward 
Earth at the Bottom, "TRA "_ 84 
by ſquare flat Stones. 4 


| ji 2 
THis n ee ſome Aſhes, 
Scraps of Bones, and half-burnt Ends 

| . \ 1 ff 
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of Stalks of Heath; which laſt we conclu- 
ded to be a ſmall Remnant ef a Fhnesal- 
Pile. Upon tha whole, I think there id 
no Room to doubt, but it was the Utn of 
ſame confiderable Roman Officer, and 
the beſt of the Kind that could be pro- 
vided in their military Circumſtance; 
and that it was ſo, ſooms plainly: to up- 
par from its Vicinity to the Roman 
Vamp, the Engines that muſt have 
been employed tu remove that vaſt Piece 
of:a:Rack; and the Unlikrlintiſs it ſhould; 
or gould have ever been don hy the Na- 
tives of the Country. But certainly the 
Deſign: was, to prtſexve thoſe: Remains 
from the Injuries of Rains, and melting 
Shows! and to prevent their being pro- 
faned by the facrilegious. Hands of thoſe 
they called Barbarians, for that reproach- 
ful Name you know they gave to the 
People of almoſt all Nati ons but their 


ms 


8 me 8 to finiſh this Diereb 
fon, which is grown ve Op: 
75 1 Ge: or „ 4 

As 
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As I returned the fame Way from 
the Lowlands, I found the Officer with 
his Party of working Soldiers not far 
from the Stone, and aſked him 2 
was become of the Urn? 11. 10 i 


To this he anſwered, that he had bs 
tended to preſerve it in the Condition 
J left it, till the Commander in Chief 
had ſeen it as a Curioſity ; but that it 
was not in his Power ſo to do, for ſoon af- 
ter the Diſcovery was known to the High- 
landers, they aſſembled from diſtant 
Parts, and having formed themſelves 
into a Body, they carefully gathered up 
the Relics, and marched with them in 
ſolemn Proceſſion to a new Place of Bu- 
rial, and there diſcharged their Fire- 
Arms over the Grave, as ſuppoſing the 
Deceaſed had been a military Officer. 


You will believe the Recital of all 
this Ceremony led me to aſk the Reaſon 
of ſuch Homage done to the Aſhes of 
a Perſon, ſuppoſed to have been dead al- 

moſt 
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moſt two thouſand Years. It did fo; 
and the Officer, who is himſelf a Na- 
tive of the Hills, told me, that they 
(the Highlanders) firmly believe, that 
if a dead Body ſhould be known to lie 
above Ground, or be diſinterred by Ma- 
lice, or the Accidents of Torrents of 
Water, &c. and Care was not immedi- 
ately taken to perform to it the proper 
Rites, then there would ariſe ſuch Storms 
and Tempeſts as would deſtroy ' their 


Corn, blow away their Huts, and all 


Sorts of other Misfortunes would follow, 
till that Duty was performed. Vou may 
here recollect what I told you ſo long 
ago of the great Regard the Highlan- 
ders have for the Remains of their Dead; 
but this Notion is entirely Roman. 


Bor to return to my main Purpoſe: 
In the Summer Seaſons, 500 of the Sol- 
diers from the Barracks, and other Quar- 
ters about the Highlands, were employ- 
ed in thoſe Works in different Stations; 
by Detachments from the Regiments 
and Highland Companies. 

ii Tux 


«2 FEET 17 r wn 


«Ol ib 11 Ss pig Min 
Tux private Men were Mtowed Sis 
penre a Day over and above their Pay 
us Soldiers: A Corporal had Eight- pener 
aud a Serjeant a Shilling; but this Extras 
Pay was! only for working! Days, which 
were often interruptd by violent Storms 
of Wind and Rain, from the 1 
Ws ner ee ee 
++ El oli ts 1-1: 19103. 25 . 
. [Parties of Meu: were zunder 
the Command and Direction of proper 
Officers, who were all Subalterns, and 
received two Shillings and Sixpence per 
Diem, to defray their extraordinary Ex- 
pence in building Huts, making neeeſ- 
ſary Proviſion for their Tables from difs 
tant Parts; unavoidable, tho unwelcome 
Viſits, and other Incidents ons from 
arr Situation. 2 0 198 
10 E12 - e973 l 
* SHOULD — * my oy we ak abut 
the non-commiſſioned Officers were con · 
ſtant and 2 ere . Kan 
Works. i 301 
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Tux Standard-Breadth of theſe, Roads. 
ſixteen. Feet but in ſome Parts, where 

chere were no very w. ee Difficul- 
* enen wn iy buopack ant 


1 thoſe Places (as I Fi ſaid befure) 


they: are carried on in ſtraight Lines, 
till ſome great Neceſſity has turned them 


out of the Way; the reſt which run 

along upon the Declivities of Hills, you 

know, muſt have their n Rings, 
and Deſcents accordingly. 


To ſtop and take a general View of 
the Hills before vou, from an Eminence, | 
in ſome Part where the Eye penetrates 
far within the void Spaces, the Roads 
would appear to you in a Kind of whim- 
fical Diſorder ;_ and as thoſe Parts of 
them that appear to you, are of a very 
different Colour from the Heath that 


chiefly cloaths the Country, they may 
by that Contraſt be traced out to a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance. a 


gun 7 7 bes Now 
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Now let us ſuppoſe, that where you 
are, the Road is viſible to you for a ſhort 
Space, and is then broke off to the Sight, 
by a Hollow or Winding among the 
Hills; beyond that Interruption the Eye 
catches a ſmall Part on the Side of ano- 
ther Hill, and ſome again on the Ridge 
of it; in another Place farther off the 
R.oad, appears to run Ziczag, in Angles, 
up a ſteep Declivity. In one Place, a 
ſhort horizontal Line ſhews itſelf below, 
un another the Marks of the Road ſeem 
to be almoſt even with the Clouds, Cr. 


IT may here be objected — How can 
vou ſee any Part of the flat Roof of a 
Building, when you are below? The 
Queſtion would be juſt, but the Edges 
of the Roads on a Precipice, and the 
broken Parts of the Face of the Moun- 
tain behind, that has been wrought into, 
to make Room for the Road; theſe ap- 
pear, and diſcover to thoſe who are be- 
low, the Line of which 1 have been 


| ſpeaking. 


Tus 
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Tuus the Eye catches one Part of the 

Road here, another there, in different 
Lengths and Poſitions; and according 
to their Diſtance they are diminiſhed and 
rendered fainter and fainter, by the lineal 
and airial Perſpective, till they are en- 
tirely loſt to Sight. And I need not tell 
you, that as you purſue your Progreſs, 
the Scene changes to new Appearances. 


Tux old Ways (for Roads I ſhall not 
call them) . conſiſted chiefly of ſtony 
Moors, Bogs, rugged rapid Fords, De- 
clivities of Hills; entangling Woods and 
giddy Precipices. You will ſay this is a 
dreadful Catalogue to be read to him that 
is about to take a Highland e 


1 nave not mentioned the Valleys, 
for they are few in Number, far divided 
aſunder; and generally the Roads through 
them were eaſily made. 

Mx Purpoſe now is to give you ſome 
Account of the Nature of the particular 
Vol. II. : Parts 
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Parts abovementioned, and the Manner 
how this extraordinary Work has been 


executed, and this I ſhall do in the Or- 
der I have ranged them as above. 


Anp firſt, the Stony Moors; theſe are 
moſtly Tracts of Ground of ſeveral Miles 
in Length, and often very high, with 
frequent leſſer Riſings and Deſcents, and 
having for Surface a Mixture of Stones 
and Heath. The Stones are fixed in the 
Earth, being very large and unequal, 
and generally are as deep in the Ground 
as they appear above it, and where there 
are any Spaces between the Stones 
there is a looſe ſpungy Sward, perhaps 
not above five or fix Inches deep, and 
incapable to produce any thing but Heath, 
and all beneath it is hard Gravel or Rock. 


I Now begin to be apprehenſive of 
your Memory, left it ſheuld point out 
ſome Repetitions of Deſcriptions contain- 
ed in my former Letters; but I have 
been thus particular, becauſe I know the 
Extent of your Journeys, and that with 
Ev Þ- | you 
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you a Morals is called a Moor; yet Hills 
that are ſomething of this Nature are 
called Moors in the North of England. 


Here the Workmen firſt made room 
to fix their Inſtruments, and then, by 
Strength, and the Help of thoſe two me- 
chanic Powers, the Screw and the Leaver 
they raiſed out of their ancient Beds thoſe 
maſſive Bodies, and then filling up the 
Cavities with Gravel, ſet them up moſtly 
endways along the Sides of the Road, as 
Directions in time of deep Snows, being 
ſome of them, as they now ſtand, eight 
or nine Feet high. They ſerve likewiſe 
as Memorials of the Skill and Labour re- 
quiſite to the Performance of ſo difficult 
a Work. | | 


In ſome. particular Spots where there 
was a proper Space beſide the Stones, 
the Workmen dug Hollows, and, by 
undermining, dropt them in, where they 
lie buried ſo ſecurely as never more to 
retard the Traveller's Journey; but it 
was thought a moot Point, even where 

"SY it 
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it was ſucceſsful, whether any Time or 
Labour was faved by this Practice; for 
thoſe Pits, for the moſt part, required to 
be made very deep and wide, and it 
could not be foreſeen without continual 
boring whether there might not be 
Rock above the neceſſary Depth, which 
might be a Diſappointment after great 
Labour. 


Tur Roads on theſe Moors are now 
as ſmooth as Conſtitution Hill, and I have 
galloped on ſome of them for Miles to- 
gether in great Tranquility, which was 
heightened by Reflection to my former 
Fatigue, when, for a great Part of the 
Way, I had been obliged to quit my 
. Horſe, it being too dangerous, or im- 
' practicable to ride, and even hazardous 
to paſs on Foot. 


The BO GVS. 


THrrtreE be two Species of them, 
viz. Bogs and thoſe the Natives call 


Peat-Moſſes, which yield them their 
1 Firing, 
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Firing, many of the former are very 
large, and ſometimes fill up the whole 
Space between the Feet of the Moun- 
tains: They are moſtly not much, 
if any thing, above the Level of the Sea, 
but I don't know that any Part of the 
Road is carried through them, or think 
it practicable; yet, as any Deſcription of 

them may be new to you, I ſhall ſtop a 
while to give you ſome Account of my 

_ trotting one of them, which is reckoned 
about a Mile over. 


Mr Affairs engaging me to reſide for 
ſome time among the Hills, I reſolved, 
and was preparing to make a diſtant 
Viſit, but was told, that a Hill, at the 
Foot of which I lived, was, in the De- 
ſcent from it exceeding ſteep and ſtony ; 
I was therefore prevailed with to have 
my Horſes led a round-about Way, and 
to meet me on the other Side. 


Is lieu of that difficult Way 1 was to 
be ferried over a Lake, and'to traverſe 


the Bog abovementioned, over which a 
X 3 High- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Highlander undertook to conduct me; 
him I followed cloſe at the Heels, be- 
cauſe I foon obſerved he uſed a Step un- 
like to what he did upon firm Ground, 
and which I could not preſently imitate, 
and alſo that he choſe his Way, here and 
there, as if he knew where was the 


| leaſt Danger, although, at the ſame time, 


the Surface of the Part we were going 
over ſeemed to me to be equally indif- 


ferent in reſpect to Safety and Danger. 


Our Weight and the Spring of Mo- 
tion in many Parts, cauſed a Shaking all 
round about us, and the Compreſſion 


made the Water riſe through the Sward, 


which was in ſome Parts a kind of ſhort 
flaggy Graſs, and in others a ſort of moſſy 
Heath ; but wherever any Ruſhes grew, 
I knew, by Experience of the Peat-Moſ- 
ſes I had gone over \before, that it was 
not far to the Bottom, 


Tunis Riſing of Water made me con- 


clude (for my Guide was not intelligible 


to dine) that we had nothing but a Liquid 
3 under 
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under us, or at moſt, ſomething like a 
Quick-ſand, and that the Sward was 
only a little toughned by the Intwining 
of the Roots, and was ſupported, like 
Ice, only by Water, or ſomething near 
as fluid. 


I sHALL give you no Particulars of my 
Viſit, further than that the Laird treated 
me in a very handſome and plentiful 
manner, and, indeed it was his Intereſt 
ſo to do. But poor Poke-pudding was ſo 
fatigued, and ſo apprehenſive of Danger 
on the Bog, that he could not be per- 
ſuaded to go back again the ſame Way. 


The Moss Es. 


Or theſe J formerly gave you ſome 
ſuperficial Account, but now that I 
am about to let you know how the 
Roads were made through them, I 
ſhall examine them to the Bottom. 
When I firſt ſaw them, I imagined they 
were formerly, made when Woods 
were common in the Hills, but ſince, 

X 4 by 
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by ſeveral repeated Laws, deſtroyed to 
take away that Shelter which aſſiſted the 
Highlanders in their Depredations; I 
ſay, I have ſuppoſed the Leaves of Trees 
were driven by Winds and lodged in 
their Paſſage, from time to time in thoſe 
Cavities till they were filled up, One 
thing among, others that induced 'me to 
this Belief is, that the muddy Subſtance 
of them is much like the rotted Leaves 
in our Woods; but fince that time I 
have been told, that when one of them 
has been quite exhauſted for Fuel, it has 
grown again, and in the Courſe of twen 

Years has been as fit to be dug for Firing 
as before. This I can believe, becauſe 
I have ſeen many ſmall ones, far from 
any Inhabitants, ſwelled above the Sur- 
face of the Ground that lies all round 
about them, and chiefly in the Middle, 
ſo as to become a. Protuberance, and 
therefore by Strangers the leſs ſuſpected, 

though the deeper and more dangerous. 


ALL beneath the Turf is a hogs. ; 
Earth interwoven with a ſlender fibrous 
Vegetable, 
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Vegetable, ſomething like the ſmalleſt 
Roots of a Shrub, and theſe a little 
toughen it, and contribute to' the mak- 
ing it good Fewel ; but when they are 
quite, or near, dug out, the Pit is ge- 
nerally almoſt filled with Water. This, 
I ſuppoſe, ariſes from Springs which 
may, . for ought I know, have been the 
firſt Occaſion of theſe Moſſes, which are 
very deceitful, eſpecially to thoſe who 
are not accuſtomed to them, being moſtly 
covered with Heath, like the reſt of the 


Country ; and in time of Rains become 
. ſoft, and ſometimes impaſſable on Foot. 


Now, that I have no further Occa- 

fion for any DiſtinCtion, I ſhall call every 

ſoft Place a Bog, except there be Occaſion 
ſometimes to vary the Phraſe. 


Wurm one of theſe Bogs has croſſed 
the Way on a ſtony Moor, there the looſe 
Ground has been dug out down to the 
Gravel or Rock, and the Hollow filled 


up in manner following, vis. 


FIRST 
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FirsT with a Layer of large Stones, 
then a ſmaller Size to fill up the 
Gaps and raiſe the Cauſey higher, and, 
laſtly, two, three or more Feet of Gra- 
vel to fill up the Interſtices of the ſmall 
Stones, and form a ſmooth and binding 
Surface. This Part of the Road has a 
Bank on each Side to ſeparate it from a 
Ditch which is made without-ſide to re- 


ceive the Water from the Bog, and, if 


the Ground will allow it, to convey it by 
a Trench to a Slope, and ate in ſome 


_ meaſure drain it. 


In a rocky Way, where no looſe Stones 
were to be found, if a Bog intervened, 
and Trees could be had at- any portable 
Diſtance, the Road has been made ſolid 
by Timber and Faſcines, crowned with 
Gravel dug out of the Side of ſome Hill. 


Tus is durable, for the Faggots and 


Trees lying continually in the Moiſture 
of the Bog will, inſtead of decaying, be- 


come extremely hard, as has been for- 


merly 
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merly obſerved of Trees that have been 


plunged into thoſe Sloughs and lain there, 
in all Probability, for many Ages. This 


Cauſey has likewiſe a Bank and a Ditch 


for the Purpoſes abovementioned. 


THeRE is one Bog I paſſed through 
(literally ſpeaking) which is upon the 
Declivity of a Hill ; there the Mud has 


been dug away for a proper Space, and 
thrown upon the Bug on either Side, 


and a Paſſage made at the Foot of the 
Hill for the Water to run down into a 


large Cavity, inſomuch, that by continual 


draining, I rode, as it were, in a very 
ſhallow Rivulet running down the Hill - 


upon a Rock (which was made ſmooth 
by the Workmen) with the Sides of the 
Bog high above me on both Sides, like 
one of the hollow Ways in England. 


I Must defire you will conſider, that 
the aforegoing Deſcriptions, as well as 
theſe that are to follow are, and will be, 
only Specimens of the Work, for it 
would be almoſt without End to give you 


all 
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all the Particulars of ſo various and e ex- 
tenſive a Performance. 


FOR PDS. 


No Remedy but Bridges has been 
found for the Inconveniencies and Ha- 
zards of theſe rugged and rapid Paſſages, 
for when ſome of them, in the Begin- 
ning, were cleared from the large looſe 
Stones, the next Inundation brought 
down others in their Room, which elſe 
would have been ſtopped by the Way, 
and ſome of thoſe were of a much larger 
Size than the Stones that had been re- 
moved, 

- Tuis was the Caſe (among others) 
of a ſmall River, which, however, was 
exceeding dangerous .to ford, and for 
that reaſon, the firſt Bridge was or- 
dered to be built over it ; but it gave me 
a lively Idea how ſhort is human Fore- 
fight, eſpecially in new . and un- 
tried Undertakin 85. | 


Tur 
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Tur Spring of the Arch was founded 
upon Rocks, and it was elevated much 
above the higheſt Water that had ever 
been known by the Country People; 
yet, ſometime after it was finiſhed, there 
happened a ſudden Torrent from the 
Mountains, which brought down Trees 
and Pieces of Rocks, and by its being 
placed too near the Iſſue of Water 
from between two Hills, though firmly 
built with Stone, it was cropt off not 
far beneath the Crown of the Arch, as 
if it had neither Weight nor Solidity. 


DEeECLIVITIES. 


By theſe I mean the floping Sides of 
the Hills whereon the new Roads are 
made. ; 


Tur former Ways along thoſe Slopes 
were only Paths worn by the Feet of 
the Highlanders and their little Garrons. 
They ran along upwards and down- 


wards, one above another, in ſuch man- 
| ©" mar 
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ner as was found moſt convenient at the 
firſt tracing them out; this, I think, I 
| have obſerved to you formerly. | 


To theſe narrow Paths the Paſſenger , 
was confined (for there is ſeldom any 
Choice of the Way you would take in 
the Highlands) by the Impaſlibility of 
the Hollows at the Feet of the Moun- 
tains, becauſe thoſe Spaces, in ſome Parts 
are filled up- with deep Bogs, or fallen 
Rocks, of which laſt I have ſeen many 
as big as a middling Houſe, and looking 
up, have obſerved others at an exceed- 
ing Height, in ſome Meaſure parted 
from the main. Rock, and threatening 
the Cruſh of ſome of thoſe below, 
In other Parts there are Lakes be- 


neath, and ſometimes, where there 


were none, it was only by theſe Paths 
you could aſcend the Hills, ſtill proceed- 
ing round the Sides of them from one 
to another. 


Turk the new Roads have been 
carried on in more regular Curves than 
the 
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the old Paths, and are dug into the Hills 
which are ſloped away above them; and 
where any Rocks have occurred in the 
Performance, they have been bored and 
blown away with Gunpowder. | 


ABove the Road are Trenches made 
to receive Rains, melting Snows, 
and Springs, which laſt are in many 
Places continually iſſuing out of the Sides 
of the Hills, being drained away from 
large Waters collected in Lakes and 
other Cavities, above, in the Moun- 
_ tains, | | 


From the abovementioned Trenches 
are proper Channels made to convey the 
Water down the Hills; theſe are ſecured 
by firm Pavement from being gulled by 
the Stream, and in Places that required 
it, there are Stone Walls built behind the 
Road to prevent the Fall of Earth or 
Stones from the en Part of the 
* 


Wooprs 


. 


have been removed. 
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Tuxsx are not only rare in the Way 
of the new Roads, but I have formerly 
given you ſome Deſcription of the In- 
convenience and Danger of one of them, 
and therefore, I ſhall only add in this 
Place, that the Trees, for the neceſſary 
Space, have been cut down and grub'd 
up; their fibrous Roots that ran about 
upon the Surface deſtroyed, the boggy 
Part removed; the Rock ſmoothed, and 
the Crannies firmly filled up, and all 
this in ſuch manner as to make of it a 
very commodious Road. 


13 


STEEP ASCENTS. 


As the Heights, for the moſt Part, 
are attained, as I have been ſaying, by 
going round the Sides of the Hills from 
one to another, the exceeding ſteep Aſ- 


cents are not very common in the ordi- 


nary Paſſages, but where they are, the 
Inconvenience and Difficulties of them 


I sHALL 
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I $8ArL only inſtance in one, which, 
indeed is confeſſed to be the worſt of 
them all. This is the Coriaracꝶ Moun- 
tain, beforementioned, which riſes in 
the Way that leads from Dalubinny to 
Fort Auguſtus. It is above a Quarter of 
2 Mile of perpendicular Height, and 
was paſſed by few, beſides the Soldiery 
when the Garriſons were changed, as 
being the neareſt Way from one of the 
Barracks to another; and had it not 
been for the Conveniency of that Com- 
munication, this Part off the new Roads 
had never been thought of. 


Tris Mountain is ſo near the Per- 
pendicular, in ſome Parts, that it was 
doubtful whether the Paſſenger, after 
great Labour, ſhould get upwards, or 
return much quicker than he advanced. 


Taz Road over it, not to mention 
much Roughneſs (which I believe you 
have had enough of by this time, and 
Vor. II. TF are 
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are likely to have more) is carried on 
upon the South Declivity of the Hill 
by ſeventeen Traverſes (like the Courſe 
of a Ship when ſhe is turning to Wind- 
ward) by Angles ſtill advancing higher 
and higher; yet little of it is to be ſeen 
below, by Reaſon of Flats, Hollows 
and Windings that intercept the Sight, 
and nothing could give you a general 
View of it, unleſs one could be ſuppoſed 
to be placed high above the Mountain 
in the Air. This is much unlike your 
Hills in the South, that in ſome con- 
venient Situation of the Eye are ſeen 
in one continued ſmooth Slope from the 


Bottom to the Top. 


Eacn of the abovementioned Angles 
is about ſeventy or | eighty Yards in 
Length, except in a few Places where 
the Hill would not admit of all that 
Extent. 


THESE Traverſes upward, and the 
Turnings of their Extremities are ſup- 


ported 
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ported on the Out-ſide of the Road by 


Stone Walls from ten to fifteen Fe eet in 
_ | 


Tuus that Fran. Aſcent, which was 
ſo difficult to be attained, even by the 
Foot-paſſenger, is rendered every where 
more eaſy for Wheel-carriages than High- 
1 Hill. 


On the North Side of this Movies 
at a Place named Snugburgh; from its 
Situation, there is a narrow Paſs be- 
tween two exceeding high and ſteep 
Hills. Theſe are joined together by 
two Arches ſupported: by Walls, to take 
off the Sharpneſs of the ſhort Deſcent, 
which otherwiſe could not have been 
practicable for the lighteſt Wheel-car- 
riage whatever, for it was difficult even | 
for Horſe or Man. 


1  PÞPRx- 
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I sHALL fay nothing in this Place 
of ſuch of them as are any thing to- 
lerable to the Mind, in paſſing them 
over, though a falſe Step might ren- 
der them fatal, as there would be no 
ſtopping till daſhed againſt the Rocks. 
I ſhall only mention two .that are. the 
moſt terrible, which I have gone over 
ſeveral Times, but always occaſionally, 
not as the ſhorteſt Way, or by Choice, 
but to avoid extenſive Bogs, or ſwell- 
ing Waters in Time of Rain, which I 
thought more dangerous in the other 

Way: | = 2 K . 5 „ 


One of theſe Precipices is on the 
North Side of the Murray Frith, where 
no Roads have been made; the other 
is on a Mountain, ſouthward of this 
Town. 


Born 
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Born theſe, as I have ſaid above, 
were uſeful upon Occaſion ; but the 
latter is now rendered unneceſſary, as 
the old round - about Way is made 
ſmooth, and Bridges built over the 
dangerous Waters, and therefore no- 
thing has been done to this Precipice. 
Nor indeed was it thought practicable 
to widen the Path, by Reaſon of the 
Steepneſs of the Side of the Hill hat 
riſes above it. | 


| TJ THINK the ordinary Proverb was 
never more manifeſtly verified, than 
it now is, in theſe two ſeveral Ways; 
 vi2, That the fartheſt Way about, &c. 
Yet, I make no Doubt, the Generality 
of the Highlanders will prefer the Pre- 
cipice to the Gravel of the Road, and a 
greater Number of Steps. : 


Nor far from this ſteep Place, I 1 
once baited my Horſes with Oats, car- 
ried with me, and laid upon the Snow 

> i LY in 
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in the Month of July. And indeed it 
is there, inſtead of Rain, Snow or Sleet 
all the Year round. 


'Tavs far 1 have, chiefly, in general 
Terms deſcribed the Difficulties that 
attended the making new Roads, and 
the Methods taken to ſurmount them, 
which was all I at firſt intended ; but as 
ſome of the greateſt Obſtacles, which yet 
- remain undeſcribed, were met with in 
the Way between this Town and Fort 
William, I ſhall, previous to any Ac- 
count of them, endeavour to give you 
ſome Idea of this Paſſage between the 
Mountains, wherein lies no ſmall Part 
of the Roads; and this I ſhall the ra- 
ther do, becauſe that Hollow; 'for 
Length and Figure, is unlike any Thing 
of the Kind I have ſeen in other Parts 
of the Highlands; and I hope to ac- 
compliſh all that I have to fay of it, 
before I leave this Town, being very 
ſhortly to make a Northern Progreſs 
among the Hills, wherein I ſhall find 


_ none 
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none of thoſe Conveniencies we now 


have on this Side the Murray Frith. 
Tuis Opening would be a ſurprizing 
Proſpect to ſuch as have never ſeen a 


high Country, being a Mixture of Moun- 


tains, Waters, Heath, Rocks, Precipi- 
ces, and ſcattered Trees; and that for 


ſo long an Extent, in which the Eye is 


confined within the Space. And there- 
fore, if I ſhould pretend to give you a 
full Idea of it, I ſhould put myſelf in the 
Place of one that has had a ſtrange prepoſ- 
terous Dream, and becauſe it has made a 
ſtrong Impreſſion on him, he fondly 
thinks he can convey it to others in the 
ſame Likeneſs, as it remains painted on 
his Memory ; and in the End wonders 
at the Coldneſs with which it was re- 
ceived. 


T11s Chaſm begins about four Miles 
Welt of Inverneſs, and running acroſs 
the Iſland, divides the northern from the 
ſouthern Highlands, It is chiefly taken 
at Y 4 up 
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up by Lakes bounded on both Sides by 
high Mountains, which almoſt every. 
where (being very ſteep at the Feet) 
run down'exceeding deep into the Wa- 
ter. The firſt of the Lakes, begin- 
ning from the Eaſt, is Loch- Neſs, which 
I have formerly mentioned. It lies in a 
Line, along the Middle of it, as direct 
as an artificial Canal. This I have ob- 
ſerved myſelf from a riſing Ground at 
the Eaſt End, by directing a ſmall Te- 
leſcope to. Fort Auguſius, at the other 
— 

1 HAVE ſaid it is ſtraight by * Mid- 
dle only, becauſe the Sides are irregular, 
being ſo made by the jutting of the Feet 
of the Hills into the Water on either 
Side, as well as by the Spaces between 
them; and the various Breadths of dif- 
ferent Parts of the Lake. 


Tur Depth, the Nature of the Water, 
and the remarkable Cataracts on the 


South Side, have been occaſionally 
mentioned 
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mentioned in former Letters; and 
I think I have told you, it is one 
and twenty Scots Miles in Length, and 
Hou one to near two Miles in RO 

Ir this hardly any perceptible Cue. | 
rent, notwithſtanding it receives a vaſt 
Conflux of Waters from the bordering 
Mountains, by Rivers and Rivulets that 
diſcharge themſelves into it ; yet all the 
Water that viſibly runs from it, in the 
greateſt Rains, is limited in its Courſe 
by the River Neſs, by which it has its 
Iſſue into the Sea, and that River is 
not in ſome Places above twenty Yards 
wide, and therefore I think the greateſt 
Part of the Superfluity muſt be drained 
away by ſubterraneous Paſſages. 

I Have told you long ago, that it ne- 
ver freezes in the calmeſt and ſevereſt 
Froſt; and by its Depth (being in ſome 
Parts 360 Yards) and by its Breadth, 
and the violent Winds that pals through 

the 
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the Opening, it often has a Swell not 
much inferior to the Ocean. 


In ſeveral Parts on the Sides of the 
Lake, you ſee Rocks of a Kind of 
coarſe black Marble, and I think as 
hard as the beſt; theſe riſe to a conſi- 
derable Height, which never til] lately 


were trod by human Foot, for the old 


Way made a conſiderable Circuit from 
this Lake, and did not come to it, but at 
the Weſt-End. In other Places are 
| Woods upon the ſteep Declivities, which 
ſerve to abate the Deformity of thoſe 
Parts; I fay- abate, for the Trees 
being, as I faid above, confuſedly 
ſcattered. one above another, they do 
not hide them, All the reſt is Heath 
and Rock. 


Some Time ago, there was a Veſſel of 
about five and twenty or thirty Tons 
Burthen build at the Eaſt End of this 
Lake, and called the Highland Gally. 


SHE 
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SHE carries fix or eight Pattereroes, 
and is employed to tranſport Men, Pro- 
viſion, and Baggage to Fort Auguſius, 
at the other End of the Lake. 


Tux Maſter has an Appointment from 
the Government, to navigate this Veſſel, 
and to keep her i in Repair. 


Warn ſhe made her firſt Trip, ſhe was 
mightily adorned with Colours, and fired 
her Guns ſeveral Times, which was a 
ſtrange Sight to the Highlanders, who 
had never ſeen the like before; at leaſt, 
on that in-land Lake. 


For my own Part, 1 was not leſs 
amuſed with the Sight of a good Num- 
ber of Highland Men and Women up- 
on the higheſt Part of a Mountain over- 
againſt us; I mean the 1 that * 
peared to our View. 


Tuxsx People, I ſuppoſe, 120 broughs 
to the Precipice, from ſome Flat behind, 


= by 
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dy the Report of the Guns (for even a 
ſingle Voice is underſtood at an incredi- 
ble Height) And as they ſtood, they 
appeared to the naked Eye, not to be a 
Foot high in Stature: But by the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of a pretty long Glaſs, I could 
plainly ſee their Surprize and Admira- 
tion. And I muſt confeſs I wondered, 
not much leſs, to ſee ſo many People 
on ſuch a monſtrous Height, who could 
not - inhabit there in Winter; till J re- 
flected it was the Time of the Year 
for them to go up to their Sheelings. 
And I was told that they, like us, were 
not far from a ſpacious Lake, tho' in 
that elevated Situation. 


I nzep not trouble you with h 8 
ſcription of the other two Waters and 
their Boundaries, there being but little 
Difference between them and the former; 
only here the old Ways, ſuch as they 
were, ran along upon the Sides of the 
Hills, which were in a great Meaſure 
rocky Precipices, and that theſe Lakes 

is are 
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are not quite ſo wide, and incline a lit- 
tle more to the Southward of the Weſt, 
than the other. 


Tur next Lake to Loch-Neſs (which 
as J have ſaid is 21 Miles in Length) is 
Loch Oick ; this is four Miles long, and 
Loch Lochy, the laſt of the three is nine, 
in all 34 Miles, Part of the 48, which 
is the whole Length of the Opening, 
and at the End thereof is Fort William 


on the Weſt Coaſt, to which the Sea 


flows, as it does likewiſe to Inverneſs on 

the Eaſt. Thus the whole Extent of 
Ground between Sea and Sea, is but 
fourteen Miles. 


HERE I mult ſtop a little to acquaint 
you with a Spot of Ground, which I 
take to be ſomething remarkable. This 
I had paſſed over ſeveral Times, with- 
out obſerving any Thing extraordinary 
in it, and perhaps ſhould never have 
taken Notice of it, if it had not 
| been 
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been pointed out to me by one of the 
Natives. 


Azour the Middle of the Neck of 
Land, that divides the Lakes Orck and 
Lochy, (which is but one Mile) not far 
from-the Center of the Opening, there 
deſcends from the Hills, on the South- 
Side, a Burne or Rivulet, which as it 
falls upon the Plain, divides into two 
Streams, without any viſible Ridge 
to part them. And ane of them 
runs through the Lakes O:c& and Neſs 
into the Eaſt-Sea, and the other takes 
the quite contrary Courſe, and paſſes 
through Loch Lochy, into he Weſtern 
Ocean. 12 


1 
10 


T ls, and the ſhort Space of Land 
abovementioned, have given Birth to 
ſeveral Projects for making a naviga- 
ble Communication acroſs the Iſland ; 
not only to divide, effectually, the 
Highlands by the Middle, but to ſave 
the tedious, coſtly, and hazardous Voy- 


ages 
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uges through St. George's Channel, or 
otherwiſe round by the Ifles of Orkney. 


Tuis Spot the Projectors fay is a 
Level between the two Seas, pointed 
out as it were by the Hand of Na- 
ture; and they pretend the Space of 
Land to be cut through is practicable. 


Bur it would be an incredible Ex- 
pence to cut fourteen navigable Miles 
in ſo rocky a Country, and there is 
yet a ſtronger Objection, which is, 
that the whole Opening lies in fo di- 
rect a Line, and the Mountains that 
bound it, are ſo high, the Wind is 
confined in its Paſſage as it were in 
the Nozel of a Pair of Bellows; ſo 
that, let it blow from what Quarter 
it will, without the Opening, it never 
varies much from Eaſt or Weſt within. 


Turs would render the Navigation 
fo precarious, that hardly any Body 
would venture on it, not to mention 

the 
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the violent Flurries of Wind that ruſh 
upon the Lakes by Squalls from the 
Spaces between the Hills, and alſo the 
rocky Shores, want of Harbour, and 


Anchorage; and perhaps there might 


appear other unforeſeen Inconveniences 
and Dangers, if it were poſſible the 
Work could be compleated. 


Tuxxr are three Garriſons in this 

Line, which reaches from Eaſt. to 
Weſt, viz. Fort Gerrge at Inverneſs, 
Fort Auguſtus at Killichumen, and Fort 
William in Lochabber, and every one of 
them pretty equally diſtant from one 
another ; and the Line might be made 
yet more effectual by Redoubts, at 
proper Diſtances between them, to pre- 
vent the ſadden joining of Numbets, 
ill affected to the Government. 


Having given you Gine Account 
of this Chaſm, I ſhall, in the next 
Place, fay ſomething of the Road that 
lies quite through it, together with ſome 

| Difh- 
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Difficulties that attended the Work, of 
which all that Part which runs along 
near the Edges of the Lakes, is on the 
South Side; but as I have already be- 
ſtowed ſo many Words upon Subjects 
partly like this, I ſhall confine "myſelf 
to very few Particulars, and of the reſt 
which may come under thoſe former 
Deſcriptions,” I need ſay no more, if 1 
have been intelligible. 255 


IsXAII begin with that Road, which 
goes along above Loch-Neſs, 


Tris is entirely new; as I have 
hinted before, and indeed I might ſay 
the ſame of every Part, but I mean 
there was no Way at all along the 
Edge of this Lake, till this e of the 
Road was made. 


Ir is, e Part of it, made out of 
Rocks, but among them all I ſhall 
mention but one, which is of a great 
Length; and, as I have faid before, as 


hard as Marble. 
Vol. II. ©," TuxkE 
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Turkx the Miners hung by Ropes from 

the Precipice over the Water (like Shake- 
ſpear's Gatherers of Samphire from 
Dover Cliffs) to bore the Stone, in order 
to blow away a neceſſary Part from the 
Face of it, and the reſt likewiſe was chiefly 
done by Gunpowder ;. but when any Part 
was fit to be left as it was, being flat 
and ſmooth, it was brought to a Rough- 
neſs proper for a Stay to the Feet, 
and in this Part, and all the reſt of 
the Road, where the Precipices were. 
like to give Horror or Uneafineſs to 
fuch as might paſs over them in Car- 
riages, tho at a good Diſtance from them 
they are ſecured to the Lake-fide by 
Walls, . either left in the Working, or 
built up with Stone, to a Height propor- 
| tioned to the Occaſion. 


Now, for the Space of twelve Miles, 
it is an- even Terraſs in every Part, 
from whence the Lake may be ſeen 

aa ca from 
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from End to End, and from whence 
the romantick Proſpect of the rugged 
Mountains would, I dare ſay, for its 
Novelty, be more entertaining to you, 
than it is to me; I fay it might be 

' agreeable to you, who not having theſe 
hideous Productions of Nature near 
you, wantonly procure. even bad Imi- 
tations of them in little artificial Rocks, 
and diminutive Cataracts of Water. But 
as ſome Painters travel to Tah, in or- 
der to ſtudy or copy the moſt admi- 
table Performances of the great Maſ- 
ters, for their own Inſtruction, ſo I 
would adviſe your Artiſans, in that 
Way, to viſit this Country for their 
better Information. | 


Taz next Patt of this Road, which 
I am about to ſpeak of, is that which 
lies along the Side of the Mills,” ariſing 
um the Edge of Loch-Oick. 


Tus Dangers of this Part of the 


* * began at the Top of a ſteep 
2 2 Aſcent, 
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Aſcent, of about fifty or ſixty Yards 
from the little Plain that parts this 
Lake and Locb-Neſs ; and not far from 
the Summit is a, Part they call the 
Maiden's Leap, of which they tell a 
ſtrange romantick Story, not worth the 
Remembrance. There the Rocks pro- 
ject over the Lake, and the Path was 
ſo rugged and narrow, that the High- 
landers were obliged, for their Safety, 
to hold by the Rocks and Shrubs as 
they paſſed, with the Proſpect of Death 
beneath them. | 


Tuls was not the only dangerous 
Part, but for three Miles together, 
Part of the four (which I have faid is 
the Length of this Lake) it was no 
where, ſate, and in many Places more 
difficult, and as dangerous, as at the 
Entrance; for the Rocks were ſo ſteep 
and uneven, that the Paſſenger was 
obliged to creep on his Hands and 


Knees. A 
TuESsR 
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THESE Precipices were ſo formidable; 
to ſome that they choſe rather to croſs the 
Plain abovementioned, and wade a Ri- 
ver on the oppoſite Side of the Open- 
ing, which by others was thought 
more hazardous in its Kind, than the 
Way which their F ear excited them 
to avoid; and when they had paſſed 
that Water, they had a wide Circuit to 
make among ſteep and rugged Hills, 
before they could get again into the 
Way they were to go. | 


Tun laſt Part of the Road along 
the Lakes (as I have divided it into three, 
runs along on the Declivities of Loch 
Lochy, and reaches the whole Length 
of that Lake, which, as 1 have faid 
before, is nine Miles. 


Tuts was much of the ſame Nature 
as the laſt, exceeding ſteep, with Rocks 
in ſeveral Places, hanging over the 
T0" and required a great Quantity of 

& 3 Gun= 
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Gunpowder ; but both this and the 
other two, are now as commodious as 
any other of the Roads in the High- 
lands, which every where (bating Ups 
and Downs) are equal in Goodneſs to 
the beſt in England, | | 


I SHALL ſay nothing of the Way 


from the End of this Lake to Fort 
William, any more than I have done 


(# 


of the Road from Inverneſs to Loch 
Neſs, or the Spaces between the Lakes; 


becauſe they may be comprehended in 


the ordinary Difficulties _ de- 


ſcribed. 


BuT I might acquaint you with many 
other Obſtacles which were thought, 
at firſt, to be inſurmountable ; ; ſuch as 
Shck Moach, between Ruthven and In- 


verneſs, the rocky Paſs of Killicranky 


in Athol, between Dunkeld and the 
Blair, &c, 


1 I $HALL 
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I HALL only ſay, that I have for- 


merly given you ſome Deſcription of 


the firſt, but without a Name, in the 
Account of an Incurſion I made to the 


Hills from Irverneſs; but both this 


and the other, which were very bad, 
are now made eafily paſſable. 


Taz Name of  Shck Moach is inter- 
preted by the Natives, a Den of Hogs, 
having been, as they fay it was for- 


merly, a noted Harbour for Thieves; 


who, in N umbers, lay in wait with- 
in that narrow and deep Cavity, to 
commit their Depredations upon Cat- 
tle and Paſſengers, I ſuppoſe. this 


Name was given to it, when Swine | 
were held in' Abomination among the 


| Highlanders. 


Tux firſt Deſign of removing avaſt 


fallen Piece of a Rock, was entertain- 
ed by the Country People with great 
| Z 4 Deriſion; 
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Derifion; of which I ſaw one Inſtance 
myſelf. 


A vERY old wrinkled Highland Wo- 
man, upon ſuch an Occaſion, ſtanding 
over againſt me, when the Soldiers 
were fixing their Engines, ſeemed to. 
ſneer at it, and ſaid ſomething to an 
Officer of one of the Highland Com- 
panies. I imagined ſhe was making a 
Jeſt of the Undertaking, and aſked the 
Officer what ſhe ſaid? I will tell you: 
her Words, faid he: | | 


What are the Fools a doing? That 
c Stone will lie there for ever for all 
« them.” But when ſhe ſaw that vaſt 
Bulk begin to riſe, though by ſlow De- 
grees, ſhe ſet up a hideous 1riſh Vell, 
took to her Heels, run up the Side 
of a Hill juſt by, like a young Girl, 
and never looked behind her, while 
ſhe was within our Sight. I make no 
Doubt ſhe thought it was Magick, any. 
the Workmen Warlocks. 
Tus, 
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Tuls, indeed, was the Effect of an 
old Woman's Ignorance and Superſti- 
tion; but a Gentleman, eſteemed for 
his good Underſtanding, when he had 
ſeen the Experiment of the firſt Rock 
above Loch Neſs, he ſaid to the Officer 
that directed the Work, When firſt 
<« heard of this Undertaking, I was 
e ſtrangely ſcandalized to think how 
e ſhamefully you would come off 
« but now I am. convinced. there is 
* nothing can ſtand before you and 
© Gunpowder.” als ah 


NoTW1TBSTANDING there may be 
no Remains of my former Letters, I 
believe your Memory may help you to 
reflect what wretched Lodging there was 
in the Highlands, when thoſe Epiſtles 
were written, This Evil is now reme- 
died, as far as could be done, and in 
that Road, where there were none but 
Huts of Turf for a hundred Miles 
nber, there now, are Houſes with 

Chinmeys, 
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Chimneys, built with Stone and Lime, 
at ten or twelve Miles Diſtance one 
from another; and tho' they are not 
large, yet are they well enough adapted 
to the Occaſion of Travellers, who 
are ſeldom many at a Time in that 
Country.: But -I would not be under- 
ſtood, that there is any better Accom- 
modation than before, beſides warm 
Lodging. Another Thing is, there are 
Pillars ſet up at the End of every five 
Miles, moſtly upon Eminencies, which 
may not only amuſe the Paſſenger, and 
leſſen the Tediouſneſs of the Way, but 
prevent his being deceived in Point of 
Time, in Rain, Snow, Drift or ap- 
proaching Night, —_ 


Bur the laſt; and I think the great- 
eſt Conveniency, is the Bridges; which 
prevent the N of the terrible 


Fords. 


or theſe 1 ſhall ſay but little, be- 
cauſe to you my are no Novelty. They 
are 
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are forty in Nnmber, ſome of them 
ſingle Arches of forty or fifty Feet dia- 
meter, moſtly founded upon Rocks, 
others are compoſed of two; one of 
three, and one of five Arches. This 
laſt is over the Tay, and is the only 
Bridge upon that wild River, as has 


been faid before. It is built with Aſt- 


ler-Stone, and is 370 Feet in Length. 
The middle Arch is 60 Feet Diameter, 
and it bears the following Inſcription, 
made Latin from the Engh/h, as I have 
been told, by Dr. Friend, Maſter of 
. We Py School. 


Mirare 
Viam hanc Militarem 
Ultra Romanos Terminos | 
M. Paſſuum CCL. hac illac extenſam 
Teſquis & Paludibus inſultantem 
Per Rupes Monteſque patefattam 
Et indignants Tavo © 
Ut cernis inſtratam 
Opus hoc arduum ſud ſolertiu 
Et decennali Militum Operd 
| Anno 
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Anno r. Chriſtæ 173 3, perfect G. Wade. 
Copiarum in Scotia Præfectus. | 


Ecce quantum valeant © | 
Regia Georgii Secundi Auſpicia 1 


Tu Objections made to theſe new 
Roads and Bridges, by ſome in the 
ſeveral Degrees of Condition among the 
Highlanders, are in Part, as follow, 
Vi. 


I. Tuosg Chiefs and other Gentle- 
men complain, that thereby an eaſy 
Paſſage is opened into their Country 
for Strangers, who, in Time, by their 
Suggeſtions of Liberty, will deſtroy or 
weaken that Attachment of their Vaſ- 
ſals, which it is fo neceſſary for them 
to aden and preſerve. | 

THAT thek Faſtneſſes being laid 
open, they are deprived of that Secu- 
rity from Invaſion, which they formerly 


enjoyed, 


THAT 
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THAT the Bridges, in particular, will 
render the ordinary People effeminate, 
and leſs fit to paſs the Waters in other 
* where there are none. 


Ax chere is a pecuniary Reaſon, 
concealed, relating to ſome foreign 
Courts, which, to you, I need not ex- 
plain. | 


II. Tur middling Order ſay, the 
Roads are to them an Inconvenience, 
inſtead of being uſeful, as they have 
turned them out of their old Ways; 
for their Horſes, being never ſhod, the 
Gravel would ſoon whet away their 
Hoofs, ſo as to render them unſervice- 
able. Whereas the Rocks and Moor- 
Stones, though together they make a 
rough Way, yet confidered ſeparately, 
they are generally pretty ſmooth on 
the Surface where they tread, and the 
Heath is always eaſy to their Feet. To 
this I have * inconſiderately aſk- 
ed, 
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ed, why then do they not ſhoe their 
HFHorſes? 


Tuls Queſtion is eaſily put, and 
coſts nothing but a few various Sounds. 
But where is the Iron, the Forge, the 
Farrier, the People within a reaſonable 
Diſtance to maintain him? And laſt- 
ly, where is the principal * lte, 
Money? 


III. Tux loweſt Claſs, who, many 
of them, at ſome Times, cannot com- 
paſs a Pair of Shoes for themſelves, 
they alledge, that the Gravel is into- 
lerable to their naked Feet; and the 
Complaint has extended to their ow 
Brogues. | 


IT is true they do len for 
theſe Reaſons. go without the Road, 
and ride or walk in very incommodi- 
' ous Ways. This has induced ſome of 
our Countrymen, eſpecially ſuch | as 
have been at Minorca (where Roads of 

this 
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this Kind have likewiſe been made) 
to accuſe the Highlanders of Spaniſb 
Obſtinacy, in refuſing to make Uſe of 
fo great a Conveniency ; purely, be- 
cauſe it is a Novelty introduced by the 
Engliſh, But why do the black Cat- 
| tle do the ſame Thing? Certainly for 
the Eaſe of their Feet. 


Non can I believe that either High- 
landers' or Spamards are ſuch Fools as 
to deprive themſelves of any conſidera- 
ble Benefit, upon a Principle fo ridi- 
culous. But I fear it is our own 
Pride that ſuggeſts ſuch contemptuous 
Thoughts of Strangers; I have ſeen 
a great deal of it, and have often thought 


of Lochart's Accufation in a Book 


that goes under the Name of his Me- 
moirs ; where he ſays — The Engli/b 
deſpiſe all Nations but their own, for 
which all the World hates them ; or 
to that Purpoſe. But whether his Ob- 
ſervation be juſt or not, it is in the 
Breaſt of every one to determine for 

himſelf, 


/ 
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himſelf. For my own Part, ever ſince 
J have known the Highlands, I ne- 
ver doubted but the Natives had their 
Share of natural Underſtanding, "© 
the reſt of Mankind, 


\ 


NoTWITHSTANDING I have finiſhed 
my Account of the Roads, which was 
all I at firſt intended ; and although 
this Letter is almoſt grown into a 
Volume, yet like other great Talkers, I 
cannot conclude it with Satisfaction 
to myſelf, till I * told me” Tale 
quite out. 


Fort Auguſtus at Killichumen is not 
only near the Middle of the Opening, 
of which I have ſaid fo much, but is 
likewiſe reckoned to be the moſt cen- 
trical Point of the habitable Part of 
the Highlands. | 


2Phiin old 8 was built in the 


Vear 1716; I need not tell you upon 
what Occaſion. It ſtands upon a ri- 
. ſing 
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| fing Ground at about two or three 
hundred Yards Diſtance from the Head 
of Loch Neſs, and the new Fort is 
juſt upon the Border of that Water. 
Before there was any great Progreſs 
made in building that Fortreſs, it was 
propoſed to make a covered Way of 
Communication between both ; and 
that it ſhould be the principal Garri- 
ſon of the Highlands, and the Reſi- 
dence of a Governor, who was like- 
wiſe to command the other two in 
that Line, viz. Fort George at Inver- 
neſs, and Fort William in Lochabber, 
which two laſt were to be under the 
Command of Lieutenant-Governors; 
this was the military Seheme. But be- 
ſides, there was a civil Project on Foot, 
which was, to build a Town after the 
Engliſh Manner, and procure for it all 
the Privileges and Immunities of a royal 
Borough in Scotland. 


THESE Advantages, it was ſaid, would 
invite Inhabitants to ſettle there, not 


only from the Lowlands, but even from 
Vor. II. A a England 
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England, and make it the principal 
Mart of the Highlands, by which Means 
the Natives would be drawn thither as 
to the Center; and by accuſtoming 
themſelves to Strangers, grow defirous. 
of a more commodious Way of living 
than their own, and be enabled by 


Traffick to maintain it. And thus (it 


was ſaid) they would be weaned from 
their barbarous Cuſtoms. But ſurely 
this Scheme was as wild as the High- 
landers, whom it was propoſed to tame 


by it, yet it was entertained for ſome 


Months with Fondneſs. But Anger 
blinds and deceives the Judgment by 


the promiſed Sweets of Revenge, as 


Avarice does by the pleafing Thoughts 
of Gain, . though unlawful. And I 
think I may premiſe to what I am 
about to ſay, that ſucceſsful Revenge 
is wicked; but an impotent Deſire of 
it is not only wicked, but ridiculous. 
Perhaps you will ſay I moralize, and 
you do not yet ſee the Application, but 


you will hardly believe, that this Co- 


fian Town had no other Foundation. 


than 
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than a Pique againſt two or three of 


the Magiſtrates of Inverneſs ; for whoſe 
Tranſgreſſion their Town was to be 


humbled by this Contrivance. 


I snaLr wave all Conſiderations of 
the Intent to puniſh a whole Commu- 
nity upon a Prejudice taken againſt two 
or three of them; and only ſhew you 


how improbable the Succeſs of fuch 


an Undertaking would have been. And 
if it had been likely, how diſtant the 
Proſpect of the Pleaſure propoſed by it. 


A Town of any Manner of Conſi- 
deration would take up all, or moſt 
Part of the Country (for ſo the High- 
landers call every little arable Flat that 
lies between the Mountains) and the 


Place is not above five and twenty 
Miles (including the Lake) from In- 
verneſs, which is a Sea-port Town; 
and well ſituated for Improvement of 


foreign Trade, and home ManufaQures. 
But .the inner Parts of the Highlands 
will not admit even of Manufacto- 


A a 2 ries, 
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ries, for the Inhabitants are few that 
can be ſpared from their Farms, which 
though they are but ſmall, are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to Life; and they are 
ſcattered among the Hills at great Diſ- 
tances, and the habitable Spaces are 
generally not large enough to contain 
any conſiderable Number of People, 
or the whole Country within reach all 
round about, ſufficient to furniſh them 
with neceſſary Proviſions. And laſtly, 
Strangers will not be admitted among 
the Clans, 


By the Way I have been told, the 
Felſp are not much leſs averſe than the 
Highlanders to any Settlement of Stran- 
gers among them, though extremely 
hoſpitable to Viſitants; and ſuch as 
have ſome temporary Buſineſs to tranſ- 
act in their Country. But to return to 
my FREY : | 


As to the Corn received by the Lairds 
from their Tenants, as Rent in Kind, 
and the Cattle, when marketable ; the 

_ firſt 
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| firſt has always been fold by Contract 
to Lowland-Merchants, and the Cat- 
tle are driven to ſuch Fairs and Mar- 
kets of the Low Country as are near- 
eſt, or otherwiſe commodious or be- 
neficial to the Drovers and their Em- 
ployers. And therefore there is no 
Manner of Likelihood, that either the 
one or the other ſhould be brought to 
any Highland Market. 


Inv told you in a former Letter 
what Kinds and Quantities of Mer- 
chandiſe were uſually brought by the 
Highlanders, to the Fairs at Inverneſs. 


Ir was a Suppoſition very extraor- 
dinary to ſuppoſe, that any Lowlanders 
who could ſubſiſt in another Place, 
would ſhut themſelves up in ſuch a 
Priſon, without any ' reaſonable Pro- 
ſpect of Advantage; and I verily be- 
lieve there is not an Engliſhman; when 
he knew the Country, but would think 
of a Settlement there with more Hor- 
ror than any Ruffian would do of Ba- 


niſhment to Siberia. 
Aa 3 Bur 


. 
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Bur laſtly, if it were poſſible to 


ſuppoſe there were none of theſe Ob- 


ſtacles, how long a Time muſt have 
been required to people this new Colony, 


and to render it capable to rival an old 
eſtabliſhed Town like Inverneſs? I 


need not recite the Proverb of the * 
ing Graſs; it is too obvious. 70 


Ver if as Inhabitants of the new 
Settlement propoſed, could have lived 


upon Air, I verily. believe they would 
have been fed with better Diet, than at 


Mongpetter. 


Tus am I providing Work for my- 
ſelf, but am not ſo ſure it will be En- 
tertainment to you ; for now I have 
happened to ſpeak of the Healthfulneſs 


of the Spot, I muſt tell you ie 


9 found my Opinion. 


"MO eee 
ſoned in that Barrack, for many Suc- 


ceſſions have found it to be ſo; and 


| ſeveral of them who were fallen into 


a vale- 
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a valetudinary State in other Parts, have 


there recover'd their Health in a ſhort 


Time. Among other Inſtances, I ſhall 
give you only one, which 1. thought al- 
moſt a Miracle. 


A CERTAIN Officer of the Army, 
when in London, was adviſed by his 
Phyſicians to go into the Country for 
better Air, as you know is cuſtomary 
with them, when mere Shame deters 
them from taking further Fees; and 
likewiſe that the Patient may be hid 
under-ground, out of the Reach of all 
reflecting Obſervation, within the Cir- 
cuit of their Practice. But the Corps 
he belonged to, being then quartered 
in the Highlands, he reſolved by gen- 
tle Journeys to endeavour to reach it, 
but expected (as he told me) nothing 
but Death by the Way; however he 
came to that Place, one Evening, un- 
known to me, though I was then in 
the Barrack, and the next Morning 
early, I ſaw upon the Parade a Stran- 
ger, which is there an unuſual Sight. 

Aa 4 He 
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He was in a deep Conſumption, ſadly 
emaciated, and with Deſpair in his 
Countenance, ſurveying the Tops of 
the Mountains. I went to him, and 


after a few Words of Welcome, Ge. 


his uppermoſt Thoughts became audi-, 
ble in a Moment. Lord ! fays he, to 
what a Place am I come? There can 
nothing but Death be expected here 
I own I had conceived a good Opinion 


of that Part of the Country, and there- 


fore, as well as in common Complai- 
ſance, ſhould in Courſe, have given 
him ſome Encouragement; but I do 
not know how it was. I happened at 
that Inſtant to be, as it were, inſpired 
with a Confidence not ordinary with 
me, and told him peremptorily and 
poſitively the Country would cure him; 
and repeated it ſeveral Times, as if I 
knew it would be fo. How ready is 
Hope with her Aſſiſtance | Immedi- 
ately I obſerved his Features to clear 
up, like the Day, when the Sun begins 


do peep over the Edge of a Cloud. 


3 | ©. 


4 
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To be ſhort, he mended daily in 
his Health, grew perfectly well in a 
little Time, obtained Leave to return 
to England, and ſoon after married a 
Woman with a conſiderable Fortune.. 


I xNow ſo well your Opinion of the 
Doctor's Skill that, if I ſhould tell you, 
there was not a Phyſician in the Country, 
you would ſay, it was that very Want 
which made the Air ſo healthy, and was 
the Cauſe of that wonderful Cure. | 


Tu is poor, but wholſome Spot re- 
minds me of a Quack. that mounted a 
Stage in Weſtminſter, but was there very 
unſucceſsful in the Sale of his Packets: 
At the End of his Harangue he told his 
Mob-audience (among whom, being but. 
a Boy, myſelf was one) that he ſhould 
immediately truſs up his Baggage and be 
gone, becauſe he found they had no 
Occaſion for Phyſick ; for, ſays he, you 
live in an Air ſo healthy, that where one 
of you dies, there are twenty that run 
away. 


Bur 
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tots ts ta Concluſion, which 
IT foreſee is not far off. 


Ar Fort William, which is not above 
three or four and twenty Miles Weſt- 
ward of Fort Auguſtus, I have heard the 
People talk as familiarly of a Shower 
(as they call it) of nine or ten Weeks, 
as they would do of aay thing elſe that 
was not out of the ordinary: Courſe ; but 
- the Clouds that are brought over Sea by 
the Weſterly Winds. are there attracted 
and broke by the exceeding high Moun- 
tains, and moſtly exhauſted before they 
reach the Middle of the Highlands at 

Furt Auguſtus ; and nothing has been 

more common with us about Inverneſs, 
on the Eaſt Coaft, than to ride or walk 
to recreate ourſelves in Sun-ſhine, when 
we could clearly ſee through the Open- 
ing for Weeks together, the Weſt Side 
of the Iſland involved in thick Clouds. 
This was often the Occaſion of a good. 
natured Triumph with- us to obſerve 

what a Pickle our oppoſite Neighbours | 
h were 
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were in. But I am told the Difference, 
in that Particular, between the Eaſt and 
Weſtern Part of England near the Coaſt 


is much the ſame in Proportion to the 
Height of the Hills. 


I nave but one Thing more to take 
Notice of in relatiom to the Spot of which 
J have been ſo long a ſpeaking ; and 
that is, I have been ſometimes vexed 
with a little Plague (if I may uſe the 
Expreſſion) but don't you think I am 
too grave upon the Subject; there are 
great Swarms of little Flies which the 

Natives call Malboulakin: ; Houlack, they 
tell me, ſigniſies, in the Country Lan- 
guage a Hy, and Houlakin is the Dimi- 
nutive of that Name. Theſe are ſo very 
ſmall, that ſeperately, they are but juſt 
perceptable, and that is all, and being of 
a blackiſh Colour, when a Number of 
them ſettles upon the Skin, they make 
it look as if it was dirty ; there they ſoon 
| bore with their little Azgers into the 
Pores, and change the Face from 
black to red. | 


Tukv 
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Tux are only troubleſome (I ſhould 
ſay intolerable) in Summer, when there 
| is a profound Calm, for the leaſt Breath 

of Wind immediately diſperſes them, 
and the only Refuge from them is the 
Houſe, into which I never knew them 
to enter. Sometimes when I have been 
talking to any one, I have (though with 
the utmoſt Self-denial) endured their 
Stings to watch his Face, and ſee how 
long they would ſuffer him to be quiet, 
but in three or four Seconds he has flap- 
ped his Hand upon his Face, and in great 
Wrath curſed the. little Vermin ; but I 
have found the ſame Torment in ſome 

ether Parts of the Highlands where 
Woods were at no * Diſtance. 


HERE I might fay, if it did not fome- 
thing favour of a Pun, that I have re- 
lated to you the moſt minute Circum- 
Nance of this long and freight TOR 
of the Mountains. 

5 

As my Gomer Letters relating to this 
W were the Effect of your Choice, 
I could 


* 
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I tould then apologize for them with a 


tolerable good Grace, but now that I 


have obtruded myſelf upon you, with= 
out ſo much as aſking your Conſent, or 


giving you the leaſt Notice, I have di- | 


veſted myſelf of that Advantage, and 
therefore I ſhall take the quite contrary 


Courſe, and boldly Juſtify * in 


what I have done. 


You know there is no other Rule to 
judge of the Quality of many Things 
but by Compariſon ; and this being of 
that Nature, I do affirm with the laſt 
Confidence (for I have not been here fo 
long for Nothing) that the following 
Subjects are inferior to mine either for 
Information or Entertainment, via. 


iſt. Tur Genealogy of a particular 
Family, in which but very few others 
are intereſted. And, by the by (for 


you know I am apt to digreſs) it muſt 
be great Good-nature and Chriſtian Cha- 
rity to ſuppoſe it impoſſible that any one 
of the auxiliary Sex ſhould ſtep. out of 


| 
| 
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the Way to the Aid of ſome other in the 
many Succeſſions of five hundred Years ; 
and if that ſhould happen, I would 
| know what Relation there then is be- 


tween him that boaſts of his 
and the Founder of the Family ; certain- 
ly none but the Eſtate, and if that which 
is the main Prop, ſhould fail, the high 
Family would ſoon tumble from its Emi- 
nence, but this is but very little of that 
juſt Ridicule that attends this kind of 


Vanity. 


Wr are told that none are Gentlemen 
among the Chineſe but ſuch as have ren- 
dered themſelves worthy of the. Title, 


" 2dly. Tepious Collections of the Sen- 
timents of great Numbers of Authors 
upon Subjects that, in all Likelyhood 
had never any Being—but this is a Pa- 
rade of Reading. 


zaͤly. TRTITL ING Antiquities hunted 
out of their mouldy Receſſes, which 
ſerve to no other Purpoſe but to pol, 


| the injudicious Searcher. 
4thly. 


4thly. Trzzsome Criticiſms upon a 
fingle Word, when it is not of the leaſt 


Conſequence whether there is, or ever 
was, any ſuch Sound. | : 


cthly. Diſſertations upon Butterflies, 
which would take up almoſt as mnch 


Time in the Reading as the whole Life 


of that Inſet ; cum multis aliis. 


Tr1s ſmall Scrap: of Latin has eſcaped 
me, and 1 think it is the only Air of 
Learning (as they call it) that 1 have 
given to any of my Letters from the Be- 
ginning to this Time, and even now I 
might have expreſſed the Senſe of it in 
homely Enghiſh with as few Words, and 
a Sound as agreeable to the Ear. But 
ſome are as fond of larding with Latin 
as a French Cook is with Bacon, and 
each of them makes of his Performance 
2 kind of LENNY Compoſition. 


As this Letter is grown too bulky 
for the Poſt, it will come-to your Hands 
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by the Favour of a Gentleman, Major 
. ubo is to {et out for London 
to-morrow Morning, upon an Affair that 
requires his , . 


I can juſtly recommend him to your  _ 
Acquaintance, as I have already referred 
him to yours; and I do aſſure you, that 
by his ingenious and cheerful Converſa- 
tion, he has not a little contributed, for 
a Twelve- month paſſed to render my 
Exilę more tolerable. It is true, I might 
have ſent the Sheets in Parcels, but 1 
have choſerr rather to- ſurpriſe you with 
them all at once, and I dare ſay, bating 
Accidents, you will have the laſt of 
them ſooner: by his Means than * _o | 
Tg Pg: Ps. 85 
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